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DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY, THE GREAT ENGLISH TEACHER.* 


BY ARTITUR PENRHYN STANLEY, M. A. 


PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—NO. XI. 


T would be useless to give any chronological 
details of a Jife so necessarily monotonous 
as that of Head-master of a public school; and 
it is accordingly only intended to describe the 
general system which Dr. Arnold pursued dur- 
ing the fourteen years he was at Rugby. Yet 
some apology may seem to be due for the length 
of a chapter, which to the general reader must 
be comparatively deficient in interest. Some- 
thing must, indeed, be forgiven to the natural 
inclination to dwell on those recollections of his 
life, which to his pupils are the most lively and 
the most recent—something to the almost un- 
conscious tendency to magnify those scenes 
which are most nearly connected with what 
is endeared to one’s self. But independently 
of any local or personal considerations, it has 
been felt that if any part of Dr. Arnold’s work 
deserves special mention, it was his work at 
Rugby ; and that if it was to be of any use to 
those of his own profession who would take any 
interest in it, it could only be made so by a full 
and minute account. 

In August, 1827, the head-mastership of Rugby 
became vacant by the resignation of Dr. Wooll, 
who had held it for twenty-one years. It was 
not till late in the contest for the situation that 
he finally resolved to offer himself as a candi- 
date. When, therefore, his testimonials were 
sent in to the twelve trustees, noblemen and 
gentlemen of Warwickshire, in whom the ap- 
pointment rests, the canvass for the office had 
advanced so far as to leave him, in the opinion 
of himself and many of his friends, but little 

“*From “ Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D.” 
late Head Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of 


History in the University of Oxford. By Arthur P. Stanley. 
Published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., besten, Mass. 





hope of success. On the day of the decision, 
the testimonials of the several candidates were 
read over in the order in which they had been 
sent in; his own were therefore among the last; 
and whilst none of the trustees were personally 
acquainted with him, few, if any of them, owing 
to the lateness of his appearance, had heard his 
name before. His testimonials were few in 
number, and most of them couched in general 
language, but all speaking strongly of his qual- 
ifications. Amongst them was a letter from Dr. 
Hawkins, now Provost of Oriel, in which it was 
“herpes that, if Mr. Arnold were elected to the 

ead-mastership of Rugby, he would change the 
face of Education all through the public schools 
of England. The trustees had determined to be 
guided entirely by the merits of the candidates, 
and the impression produced upon them by this 
letter, and by the general confidence in him ex- 
pressed in all the testimonials, was such, that 
he was elected at once_in December, 1827. 

It is needless to anticipate the far more ex- 
tended influence which he was to exercise over 
his Rugby scholars, by describing in detail the 
impression produced upon his pupils at Laleham, 
where he had a private school previous to his 
call to Rugby. Yet the mere difference of the 
relation in which he stood towards them in itself 
gave a peculiar character to his earlier sphere 
of education, and assuch may best be described 
in the words of one amongst those whom he 
most esteemed, Mr. Price, who afterward be- 
came one of his assistant masters at Rugby. 

‘“‘Nearly eighteen years have passed away since I 
resided at Laleham, and I had the misfortune of being 
but two months as a pupilthere. I am unable, there- 
fore, to give you a complete picture of the Laleham 
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I can only impart to 
has 


life of my late revered tutor; 
you such impressions as my brief sojourn there 
indelibly fixed in my recollection. 

“The most remarkable thing which struck me at 
once on joining the Laleham circle was, the wonder- 
ful healthiness of tone and feeling which prevailed in 
it. Everything about me I immediately found to be 
most real; it was a place where a new comer at once 
felt that a great and earnest work was going forward. 
Dr. Arnold’s great poweras a private tutor resided in 
this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to life, 
Every pupil was madeto feel that there was work for 
him to do,—that his happiness as well ag his duty lay 
in doing that.work well. Hence anindescribable zest 
was communicated to a man’s 
life; a strange joy came over him on discovering that 
he had the means of being useful, and thus of being 
happy; and a deep respect and ardent att 
sprang up towards him who had taught him 
value life and his own self, and his work and mission 
in this world. All this was founded on the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s character, as well 
as its striking truth and reality; on the unfeigned re 
gard he had for work of all kinds, and the sense he 
had of its value, both for the complex aggregate 
society and the growth and perfecticn of the indi 
vidual, Thus, pupils of the most different natures 
keenly stimulated ; felt that he 
out, or that, because he was not endowed with 
powers of mind, there was no sphere open to him 
the honorable pursuit of usefulness, This wonderft 
power of making all his pupils respect themselves 
and of awakening in them a 
duties that God assigned them 
the consequent reward each shoul 
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trainer of youth. He possessed it eminently at Rughy 
but, if I may trust my own vivid recollections, he h 
it quite as remarkably at Laleham. His 
his pupils I know perfectly astonished me. It w 
not so much an enthusiastic admiration for his genius, 
or learning, or eloquence, which stirred within them; 
it was a sympathetic thrill, caught from a sp irit that 
was earnestly at work in the world,—whose work was 
healthy, sustained, and constantly carried forward in 
the fear of God,—a work that was foun led on a deep 
sense of its duty and its value; and was coupled 

such a true humility, such an unaffec ote y 5 im} licity 
that others could not help being invigorated’ by th 
same feeling, and with the belief that they too in thei: 
measure could go and do likewise. 

‘*« In all this there was no 
tion for one class of work above another; 
asm for any one-sided object; but an humble, pro 
found, and most religious consciousness that w orl 
the appointed calling of man on earth, the end for 
which his various faculties were given, the element in 
which his nature is ordained to develop itself, and in 
which his progressive advance towards heaven is to 
lie. Hence, each pupil felt assured of Arnold’s sym 
pathy in his own particular growth and character of 
talent; in striving to cultivate his own gifts, in what 
ever direction they might lead him, he infallibly found 
Arnald not only approving, but positively and sin- 
cerely valuing for themselves the results he had ar- 
rived at; and that the approbation and esteem gave a 
dignity and a worth both to himself and his labor. 

“His humility was very deeply seated; his respect 
for all knowledge sincere. A strange feeling passed 
over the pupil’s mind when he found great, and often 
undue, credit given him for knowledge of which his 
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bility, was not to be easily surmounted. The 
mere resistance to change which clings to old 
institutions, was in itself a considerable obstacle, 
and, in case of some of the public schools, from 
the nature of their constitution, in the first in- 
stance almostinsuperable ; and whether amongst 
those who were engaged in the existing system 
or those who were most vehemently opposed to 
it, for opposite but obvious reasons, it must have 
been extremely difficult to find a man who 
would attempt, or if he attempted, carry through 
any extensive improvement. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. Arnold was 
elected head-master of a school which, whilst it 
presented a fair average specimen of the public 
schools at that time, yet by its constitution im- 
posed fewer shackles on its head, and offered a 
more open field for alteration, than was the case 
at least with Eton or Winchester. The post it- 
self, in spite of the publicity, and to a certain de- 
gree formality, which it entailed upon him, was 
in many respects remarkably suited to his nat- 
ural tastes ;—to his love of tuition, which had 
now grown so strongly upon him that he declared 
sometimes that he could hardly live without 
such employment; to the vigor and spirits which 
fitted him rather to deal with the young than the 
old; to the desire of carrying out his favorite 
ideas of unitir + things secular with things spir- 
itual, and of introducing the highest principles 
of action into regions comparatively uncongen- 
ial to their reception. 

Even his general interest in public matters 
was not without its use in his new station. Many, 


indeed, both of his admirers and of his oppo- 


nents, used to lament that a man with such 
views and pursuits should be placed in such.a 
situation. ‘‘ Whata pity,’’ it was said on the 
one hand, “that a man fit to be a statesman 
should be employed in teaching school-boys.” 
‘‘ What a shame,” it was said on the other hand, 
“that the head-master of Rugby should be em- 
ployed in writing essays and pamphlets.” But, 
even had there been no connection between the 
two spheres of his interest, and had the incon- 
venience resulting from his public prominence 
been far greater than it was, it would have been 
the necessary price of having him at allin that 
place. He would not have been himself, had 
he not felt and written as he did; and he could 
not have endured to live under the grievance of 
remaining silent on subjects, on which he be- 
lieved it to be his most sacred duty to speak 
what he thought. 

As it was, however, the one sphere played 
into the other. Whatever labor he bestowed on 
his literary works was only partof that constant 
progress of self-education which he thought es- 
sential to the right discharge of his duties as a 
teacher. Whatever interest he felt in the strug- 
gles of the political and ecclesiastical world, 
reacted on hisinterest in the school, and invested 
it in his eyes with anew importance. Whenhe 
thought of the social evils of the country, it 
awakened a corresponding desire to check the 
thoughtless waste and selfishness of school- 
boys ; a corresponding sense of the aggravation 
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of those evils by the insolence and want of 
sympathy too frequently shown by the children 
of the wealthier classes towards the lower orders; 
a corresponding desire that they should there 
imbibe the first principles of reverence to law 
and regard for the poor which the spirit of the 
age seemed to him so little toencourage. When 
he thought of the evils of the Church, he would 
“turn from the thought of the general temple in 
ruins, and see whether they could not, within 
the walls of their own little particular congre- 
gation,’’ endeavor to realize what he believed 
to be its true idea; ‘‘what use they could make 
of the vestiges of it still left amongst themselves 
—common reading of the Scriptures, common 
prayer, and the communion.”’ Thus, “ what- 
ever of striking good or evil happened in any 
part of the wide range of English dominion’’— 
brought to his thoughts ‘‘on what important 
scenes some of his own scholars might be called 
upon to enter ;’’ ‘‘ whatever new and important 
things took place in the world of thought,”’ sug- 
gested the hope ‘that they, when they went 
forth amidst the strifes of tongues and of minds, 
might be endowed with the spirit of wisdom and 
power.’ And even in the details of the school, 
it would be curious to trace how he recognized 
in the peculiar vices of boys the same evils 
which, when full grown, became the source of 
so much social mischief: how he governed the 
school precisely on the same principles as he 
would have governed a great empire; how com 
stantly, to his own mind or to his scholars’, he 
exemplified the highest truths of theology and 
philosophy in the simplest relations of the boys 
towards each other, or towards him. 

Of the mere external administration of the 
school, little need here be said. Many difficul- 
ties which he encountered were alike provoked 
and subdued by the peculiarites of his own 
character. The vehemence with which he 
threw himself into a contest against evil, and 
the confidence with which he assailed it, though 
it carried him through perplexities to which a 
more cautious man would have yielded, led him 
to disregard interests and opinions which a less 
earnest or a less sanguine reformer would have 
treated with greater consideration. His con- 
sciousness of his own integrity, and his contempt 
for worldly advantage, sometimes led him to 
require from others more than might be reason- 
ably expected from them, and to adopt measures 
which the world at large was sure to misinter- 
pret; yet these very qualities, in proportion as 
they became more appreciated, ultimately se- 
cured for him a confidence beyond what could 
have been gained by the most deliberate cir- 
cumspection. But whatever were the tempor- 
ary exasperations and excitements thus pro- 
duced in his dealings with others, they were 
gradually removed by the increasing control 
over himself and his work which he acquired in 
later years. The readiness which he showed to 
acknowledge a fault when once convinced of it, 
as well as to persevere in kindness even when 
he thought himself injured, succeeded in heal- 
ing breaches which, with a less forgiving or less 
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honest temper, would have been irreparable. tion between them ;—every house was thus to 
His union of firmness with tenderness had the | be as it were an epitome of the whole school. 
same effect in the settlement of some of the per- Whatever, in short, he was in hisown depart 
plexities of his office, which in others would | ment, he wished them to be in theirs ; —what 
have resulted from art and management; and | ever he felt about his superintendence of thx 
even his work as a school-master cannot be} whole s l rished them to feel about that 
properly appreciated without remembering how, | part of it « nitted tothem. Itw 
in the end of his career, he rallied round him | an increasing delight to him to inspire them with 
the public feeling, which in its beginning and | the general vie lucation and of life, | 
middle, as will appear further on, had be 5 which 
widely estranged from him. I formed, especially 
With regard to the trustees of the school, en- | when his later tin everal of those who had 
tirely amicable as were his usual relations with been his pupils became his colleagues, grew 
them, and grateful as he felt to them for their | deeper! 
i.ctive support and personal friendliness, he | 
from the first maintained that in the actual | family, there \ I cle of which he was 
working of the school he must be comp g pI 
independent, and that their remedy, if they were ose wl yperated with him in the great p1 
dissatisfied, was not interference, but dismissal. 
On this condition he took the post, and any at- | More ke¢ tt e irreparable, or 
tempt to control either his admwnistration of the ample m r reg urd das al 
school, or his own private occupations, he felt | Sp! f solemn re 
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casion, ‘“‘not only to himself but to the master 
of every foundation school in England.”’ 

Of his intercourse with the assistant-master 
is for obvious reasons impossible to speak w 
that detail which the subject deserves. But | letters: 
though the co-operation of his colleagues was | L 
necessarily thrown into the shade by the acti 
ity and vigor of his own character, it must not | , 
be lost sight of in the following account, whether ‘ 
it be regarded as one of his most characteristic | 
means of administration, or as an instance « 
the powerful influence he exercised over thi 
with whom he was brought into close n 
It was one of his main objects to increase ll 8) 
possible ways their importance and their inter- | man wl 
est in the place. ‘‘ Nothing delights me more,” However 
he said, in speaking of the reputation enjoyed | ind an 
by one of his colleagues, “than to think that for the « 
boys are sent here for his sake rather than for a ; 
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every one was free to express his opin yn ( 
propose any measure not in contradiction to 
any fundamental principle of school adminis- 
tration, and in which it would not unfrequ 
happen that he was himself opposed and out 
voted. He was anxious that they, like him 
should have time to read for their own improve 
ment, and he was also glad to encourage any 
occasional help that they might render to the 
neighboringclergy. But from the first he ma 
tained that the school business was to occupy 
their main and undivided interest. The pra 
tice, which owing to their lower salaries had 
before prevailed, of uniting some parochial cure 
with their school duties, was entirely abolished, | 
and the boarding-houses, as they respectively 
became vacant, he placed exclusively under 
their care. The connection thus established 
between the masters and the boys inthe several 
houses he labored to strengthen by opening in 
various ways means for friendly communica- | 
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the full improvement of those whom he is teaching. 
1 think our masterships here offer a noble field of 
duty, and I would not bestow them on anyone whom 
I thought would undertake them without entering into 
the spirit of our system heart and hand. 


But whatever interest attaches to the more 
external circumstances of his administration, 
and to his relations with others who were con- 
cerned in it, is of course centred in his own per- 
sonal government of the boys. The natural 
effect of his concentration of interest on what he 
used to call ‘‘our great self,’’ the school, was 
that the separate existence of the school was in 
return almost merged inhim. This was not in- 
deed his own intention, but it was precisely be- 
cause he thought so much of the institutton and 
so little of himself, that, in spite of his efforts to 
make it work independently of any personal 
influence of his own, it became so thoroughly 
dependent upon him, and so thoroughly pene- 
trated with his spirit. From one end of it to 
the other, whatever defects it had were his de- 
fects, whatever excellences it had were his ex- 
cellences. It was not the master who was 
beloved or disliked for the sake of the school, 
but the school was beloved or disliked for the 
sake of the master. Whatever peculiarity of 
character was impressed on the scholars whom 
it sent forth, was derived not from the genius of 
the place, but from the genius of the man. 
Throughout, whether in the school itself, or in 
its after effects, the one image that we have be- 
fore us is not Rubgy but ARNOLD. 

What was his great object has already ap- 
peared from his letters; namely, the hope of 
making the school a place of really Christian 
education. These words in his mouth meant 
something very different from the general pro- 
fessions which every good teacher must be sup- 
posed to make, and which no teacher even in the 
worst times of English education could have 
openly ventured to disclaim; but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult so to explain them, as that they 
shall not seem to exceed or fall short of the 
truth. It was not an attempt merely to give 
more theological instruction, or fo introduce 
sacred words into school admonitions; there 
may have been some occasions for religious 
advice that might have been turned to more ad- 
vantage, some religious practices which might 
have been more constantly or effectually en- 
couraged, His design arose out of the very 
nature of his office: the relations of an instruc- 
tor to his pupils was to him, like all the other 
relations of human life, only ina healthy state, 
when subordinate to their common relation to 
God. The idea of a Christian school, again, 
was to him the natural result, so to to speak, of 
the very idea of a school in itself; exactly as 
the idea of a Christian state seemed to him to 
be involved in the very idea of a state itself. 
The intellectual training was not for a moment 
underrated, and the machinery of the school 
was left to have its own way. But he looked 
upon the whole as bearing on the advancement 
of the one end_of all instruction and education ; 
the boys were still treated as school-boys, but as 
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school boys who must grow up to be Christian 
men; whose age did not prevent their faults 
from being sins, or their excellences from be- 
ing noble and Christian virtues; whose situa- 
tion did not of itself make the application of 
Christian principles to their daily lives an im- 
practicable vision. 

His education, in short, it was once observed 
amidst the vehement outcry by which he used 
to be assailed “‘was not (according to the popu- 
lar phrase) based upon religion, but was itself ve- 
Ligious.”’ It was this chiefly which gave a one- 
ness to his work amidst a great variety of means 
and occupations, and a steadiness to the general 
system amidst its almost unceasing change. It 
was this which makes it difficult to separate one 
part of his work from another, and which often 
made it impossible for his pupils to say in after 
life, of much that influenced them, whether 
they had derived it from what was spoken in 
school, inthe pulpit, or in private. And, there- 
fore, when either in direct religious teaching, or 
on particular occasions, Christian principles 
were expressly introduced by him, they had not 
the appearance of a rhetorical flourish or of a 
temporary appeal to the feelings; they were 
looked upon as the natural expression of what 
was constantly implied: it was felt that he had 
the power, in whichso many teachers have been 
deficient, of saying what he did mean, and of 
not saying what he did not mean,—the power 
of doing what was right, and speaking what was 
true, and thinking what was good, independ- 
ently of any professional or conventional no- 
tions that so to act, speak, or think, was becom- 
ing or expedient. 

With his usual and undoubted confidence in 
what he believed to be a general law of Provi- 
dence, he based his whole management of the 
school on his early-formed and yearly-increas- 
ing conviction that what he had to look for, both 
intellectually and morally, was not performance 
but promise ; that the very freedom and inde- 
pendence of school life, which in itself he thought 
so dangerous, might be made the best prepara- 
tion for Christian manhood; and he did not 
hesitate to apply to his scholars the principle 
which seemed to him to have been adopted in 
the training of the childhood of the human race 
itself. He shrunk from pressing on the con- 
science of boys rules of action which he felt 
they were not yet able to bear, and from enforc- 
ing actions which, though right in themselves, 
would in boys be performed from wrong motives. 
Keenly as he felt the risk and fatal consequen- 
ces of the failure of this trial, still it was his 
great, sometimes his only support to believe that 
“the character is braced amid such scenes to a 
greater beauty and firmness than it ever can 
attain without enduring and witnessing them. 
Our work here would be absolutely unendurable 
if we did not bear in mind that we should look 
forward as well as backward—if we did not re- 
member that the victory of fallen man lies not 
in innocence but in tried virtue.’ ‘‘ I hold fast,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to the great truth, that ‘ blessed is he 
that overcometh ;’”’ and he writes in 1837: ‘Of 
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all the painful things connected with my em- 
ployment, nothing is equal tothe grief of seeing 
a boy come to school innocent and promising, 
and tracing the corruption of his character from 
the influence of the temptations around him in 
the very place which ought to have strengthened 
and improved it. But in most cases those who 
come with a character of positive good are ben 
efited; it is the neutral and indecisive char 
acters which are apt to be decided for evil by 
schools, as they would be, in fact, by any other 
temptation.” 

But this very feeiing led him with the greater 
eagerness to catch at every means by which the 
trial might be shortened or alleviated. ‘‘Can the 
change from childhood to manhood be hastened 
without prematurely exhausting the faculties of 
body and mind ?” was one of the chief question 
on which his mind was constantly at work, and 
which in the judgment of some he was disposed 
to answer too readily in the affirmative. Itw 
with the elder boys, of course, that he chiefl; 
acted on this principle, but with all above t 
very young ones he trusted to it more or less. 
Firmly as he believed that a time of trial was 
inevitable, he believed no less firmly that 
might be passed at public schools sooner than 
under other circumstances; and, in proportion 
as he disliked the assumption of a false manli 
ness in boys, was his desire to cultivate in them 
true manliness, as the only step to 
higher, and to dwell on earnest principle and 
moral thoughtfulness, as the great and distin- 
guishing mark between good and evil. Hence 
his wish that as muchas possible should be done 
éy the boys, and but little for them; hence 
arose his practice, in which his own delicacy of 
feeling and uprightness of purpose powerfully 
assisted him, of treating the boys as gentlemer 
and reasonable beings, or making them respect 
themselves by the mere respect 
them; of showing that he appealed and trusted 
to their own common and conscience. 
Lying, for example, to the masters, he made 
great moral offence: placing implicit confi 
in a boy’s assertion, and then, if a false 
was discovered, punishing it severely,—in the 
upper part of the school, when persist L, 
with expulsion. Even with the lower forms he 
never seemed to be on the watch for boys; and 
in the higher forms any attempt at further proof 
oi in assertion was immediately checked: “If 
ae say so, that is quite enough—of course, | 
yelieve your word ;”’ and there grew up in con 
sequence a general feeling that it was “a sham 
to tell Arnold a lie—he always believes one.’ 
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general spirit, as distinguished from its exempli 
fication in particular parts of the discipline and 
instruction, would be formed by recalling his 
manner, as he appeared in the great school, 
where the boys used to meet when the whole 
school was assembled collectively, and not in 
its different forms or Chen, whether 
on his usual entrance every morning to prayers 
before the first lesson, or on the more special 
emergencies which might require his presen 
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journal, that it was even for these offences and 
for this age degrading, he replied with charac- 
teristic emphasis : 

“TI know well of what feeling this is the expression : it 
originates in that proud notion of personal independence 
which is neither reasonable nor Christian—but essen- 
tially barbarian. It visited Europe with all the curses 
of the age of chivalry, and is threatening us now with 
those of Jacobinism. At an age whenit is almost im- 
possible to find a true manly sense of the degradation 
of guilt or faults, where is the wisdom of encouraging 
a fantastic sense of the degradation of personal cor- 
rection? What can be more false, or more adverse to 
the simplicity, sobriety, and humbleness of mind, 
which are the best ornament of youth, and the best 
promise of noble manhood ?” 


But his object was, of course, far higher than to 
check particular vices. ‘‘ WhatI want to see in 
the school,”’ he said, ‘‘and what I cannot find, 
is an abhorrence of evil: I always think of the 
psalm, ‘ Neither doth he abhor anything that is 
evil.’’’ Amongst all the causes, which in his 
judgment contributed to the absence of this 
feeling, and to the moral childishness, which he 
considered the great curse of public schools, the 
chief seemed to him to lie in the spirit which 
was there encouraged of combination, of com- 
panionship, of excessive deference to the public 
opinion prevalent in the school. Peculiarly re- 
pugnant as this spirit was at once to his own 
reverence for lawful authority, and to his dis- 
like of servile submission to unlawful authority ; 
fatal as he déemed it to all approach to sym- 
pathy between himself and his scholars—to all 
free and manly feeling in individual boys—to 
all real and permanent :mprovement of the in- 
stitution itself—it gave him more pain when 
brought prominently before him, than any other 
evil in the school. At the very sight of a knot 
of vicious or careless boys gathered together 
round the great school-house fire, ‘‘It makes 
me think,”’ he would say, “‘ that I see the Devil 
in the midst of them.”’ From first to last it was 
the great subject to which all his anxiety con- 
verged. No half-year ever passed without his 
preaching upon it—he turned it over and over 
in every possible point of view—he dwelt on it 
as the one master-fault of all. ‘If the spirit of 
Elijah were to stand in the midst of us, and we 
were to ask him, ‘What shall we do then?’ his 
answer would be, ‘Fear not, nor heed one 
another's voices, but fear and heed the voice of 
God only.’”’ 

Against this evil he felt that no efforts of good 
individual example, or personal sympathy with 
individual masters, could act effectually, unless 
there were something to counteract it constantly 
amongst the boys themselves. He therefore 
determined to use and to improve to the utmost 
the existing machinery of the Sixth Form. 

‘* He, therefore, who wishes’’ (to use his own 
words) ‘really to improve public education 
would do well to direct his attention to this point, 
and to consider how there can be infused into 
a society of boys such elements as, without be- 
ing too dissimilar to coalesce thoroughly with 
the rest, shall-yet be so superior as to raise 
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the character of the whole. It would be absurd 
to say that any school has as yet fully solved 
this problem. I am convinced, however, that, 
in the peculiar relation of the highest form to 
the rest of the boys, such as it exists in our great 
public schools, there is to be found the best 
means of answering it. This relation requires 
in many respects to be improved in its char- 
acter ; some of its features should be softened, 
others elevated ; but here, and here only, is the 
engine which can effect the end desired.” 
Nothing so shook his hopes of doing good as 
weakness or misconduct in the Sixth Form. ‘‘You 
should feel,’’ he said, “like officers in the army 
or navy, whose want of moral courage would, 
indeed, be thoughtcowardice.’” ‘‘ When I have 
confidence in the Sixth,”’ was the end of one of 
his farewell addresses, ‘‘there is no post in 
England which I would exchange for this; but 
if they do not support me, I must go.” It may 
well be imagined how important this was as an 
instrument of education, independently of the 
weight of his own personal qualities. Exactly 
at the age when boys begin to acquire some de- 
gree of self-respect, and some desire for the 
respect of others, they were treated with confi- 


-dence by one whose confidence they could not 


but regard as worth having; and found them- 
selves in a station where their own dignity could 
not be maintained, except by consistent good 
conduct. And exactly at atime when manly 
aspirations begin to expand, they found them- 
selves invested with functions of government, 
great beyond their age, yet naturally growing 
out of their position; whilst the ground of sol- 
emn responsibility, on which they were con- 
stantly taught that their authority rested, had a 
general, though of course not universal, ten- 
dency to counteract any notions of mere personal 
self-importance. 

The spirit in which he entered on the instruc- 
tion of the school, constituting as it didthe main 
business of the place, may perhaps best be un- 
derstood from a particular exemplification of it 
in the circumstances under which he introduced 
a prayer before the first lesson in the Sixth 
Form, over ard above the general prayers read 
before the whole school. On the morning on 
which he first used it he said that he had been 
much troubied to find that the change from at- 
tendz.nce on the death-bed of one of the boys 
in his house to his school-work had been very 
great: he thoughtthatthere ought not to be such 
a contrast, and that it was probably owing to 
the school work not being sufficiently sancti- 
fied to God’s glory ; that if it was made really a 
religious work, the transition to it from a death- 
bed would be slight: he therefore intended for 
the future to offer a prayer before the first les- 
son, that the day’s work might be undertaken 
and carried on solely to the glory of God and 
their improvement,—that he might be the bet- 
ter enabled to do his work. 

Under this feeling, all the lessons, in his eyes, 
and not only those which were more distinctly 
religious, were invested with a moral character ; 
and his desire to raise the general standard of 
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knowledge and application in the school was 
as great as if it had been his sole object. 

He introduced, with this view, a variety of 
new regulations; contributed liberally himself 
to the foundation of prizes and scholarships, as 
incentives to study, and gave up much of his 
leisure to the extra labor of new examinations 


for the various Forms and of the yearly examina- | 
| worked steadily 


tion forthe whole school. The spirit of industry 
which his method excited in his better scholars, 
and 
considerable ; and it was often complained 
their minds and constitutions were over-wol 
by premature exertion. Whether this was the 
case more at Rugy than in other schools, since 
the greater exertions generally required in all 
parts of education, it is difficult to determi 
He himself would never allow the truth of it, 
though maintaining that it would be a v 
great evil if it were so. Whenever he saw 
boys were reading too much, he remonstr: 
with them, relaxed their work, and if they wer 
in the upper part of the school, would 
them to his house in the half-year of the holi- 
days to refresh them. 

He had a strong belief in the general un 
moral and intellectual excellence. ‘‘ | have now 
had some years’ experience,"’ he once said in 
preaching at Rugby, “I have known but too 
many of those who in their utter folly have said 
in their heart, there was no God; but the sad 
sight—for assuredly none can be more sad— 
of a powerful, an earnest, and an inquiring 
mind seeking truth, yet not finding it—the hor- 
rible sight of good deliberately rejected, and 
evil deliberately chosen—the grievous wreck of 
earthly wisdom united with spiritual folly—I | 
lieve that it has been, that it is, that it may be 
Scripture speaks of it, the experience of other 
has witnessed it! but I thank God that in my 
own experience I have never witnessed it yet; 
I have still found that folly and thoughtlessness 
have gone to evil; that thought and manliness 
have been united with faith and goodness.” 
And in the case of boys his experience led him 
to use his words in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ more 
and more to believe in this connection, for 
which divers reasons may be given. One, and 
a very important one, is, that ability puts a boy 
in sympathy with his teachers in the matter of 
his work, and in their delight in the works of 
great minds; whereas a dull boy has much 
more sympathy with the uneducated, and others 
to whom animal enjoyments are all in all.”’ “| 
am sure,’ he used to say, ‘‘that in the case of 
boys the temptations of intellect are not com- 
parable to the temptations of dullness ;’’ 
often dwelt on ‘“‘the fruit which he above 
things longed for,—moral thoughtfulness, 
inquiring love of truth going along with 
devoted love of goodness.” 

But for mere cleverness, whether in boys or 
men, he had no regard. ‘“ Mere intellectual 
acuteness,”’ he used to say, in speaking (for ex- 
ample) of lawyers, ‘divested it in too 
many cases, of all that is comprehensive and 
reat and good, is to me more revolting than 
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should act vigorously, independent of the un- 
derstanding—whereas a man cannot usually 
recollect a thing unless he understands it.’’ But 
in proportion to their advance in the school he 
tried to cultivate in them a habit not only of 
collecting facts, but of expressing themselves 
with facility, and of understanding the princi- 
ples on which their facts rested. ‘‘ You come 
here,”’ he said, ‘‘ not to read, but to learn how 
to read ;”’ and thus the greater part of his in- 
structions were interwoven with the process of 
their own minds; there was a continual refer- 
ence to their thoughts, an acknowledgment 
that, so far as their information and power of 
reasoning could take them, they ought to have 
an opinion of their own. He was evidently 
working not for but with the form, as if they 
were equally interested with himself in making 
out the meaning of the passage before them. 
His object was to set them right, not by correct- 
ing them at once, but either gradually helping 
them on to a true answer, or by making the an- 
swers of the more advanced part of the form serve 
as a medium through which his instructions 
might be communicated to the less advanced. 
Such a system he thought valuable alike to both 
classes of boys. To those who by natural 
quickness or greater experience of his teaching 
were more able to follow his instructions, it 
confirmed the sense of the responsible position 
which they held in the school, intellectually as 
well as morally- Toa boy less ready or less 
accustomed to it, it gave precisely what he con- 
ceived that such a character required. ‘ He 
wants this,’’ to use his own words, ‘‘ and wants 
it daily—not only to interest and excite him, 
but to dispel what is very apt to grow around 
a lonely reader not constantly questioned—a 
haze of indistinctness as to a consciousness of 
his own knowledge or ignorance; he takes a 
vague impression for a definite one, an imper- 
fect notion for one that is full and complete, 
and in this way he is continually deceiving him- 
self.” 

Hence, also, he not only laid great stress on 
original compositions, but endeavored so to 
choose the subjects of exercises as to oblige them 
to read and lead them to think for themselves. 
He dealt at once a death-blow to themes (ashe 
expressed it) on ‘Virtus est bona res,” and 
gave instead historical or geographical descrip- 
tions, imaginary speeches or letters, etymolog- 
ical accounts of words, or criticism of books, 
or put religious and moral subjects in such a 
form as awakened a new and real interest in 
them; as, for example, not simply ‘carpe 
diem,”’ or “ procrastination is the thief of time ;”’ 
but ‘“‘carpere diem jubent Epicurei, jubet hoc 
idem Christus.’’ So, again, in selecting passages 
for translation from English into Greek or Latin, 
instead of taking them at random from the 
Spectator or other such works, he made a point 
of giving extracts, remarkable in themselves, 
from such English and foreign authors as he 
most admired, so as indelibly to impress on the 
minds of his pupils some of the most striking 
names and passages in modern literature. ‘Ha, 
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very good !”’ was his well-known exclamation of 
pleasure when he met with some original 
thought; “is that entirely your own, or do you 
remember anything in your reading that sug- 
gested it to you?’ Style, knowledge, correct- 
ness or incorrectness of statement or expression, 
he always disregarded in comparison with indi- 
cation of promise of real thought. ‘‘I call that 
the best theme,’’ he said, ‘‘ which shows that 
the boy has read and thought for himself; that 
the next best which shows that he has read sev 
eral books, and digested what he has read; and 
that the wors¢ which shows that he has followed 
but one book, and followed that without reflec- 
tion.” 

Of the classical lessons generally his enjoy- 
ment was complete. When asked once whether 
he did not find the repetition of the same lessons 


irksome to him, “‘ No,” he said, “‘ there is a con- 
stant freshness in them: I find something new 
in them every time that I go over them."’ The 


best proof of the pleasure which he took in them 
is the distinct impression which his scholars re 
tained of the feeling, often rather implied than 
expressed, with which he entered into the sev- 
eral works ; the enthusiasm with which, both in 
the public and private orations of Demosthenes, 
he would contemplate piece by piece “ the lu- 
minous clearness’ of the sentences ; the affec- 
tionate familiarity which he used to show to- 
wards Thucydides, knowing he did the 
substance of every single chapter by itself; the 
revival of youthful interest with which he would 
recur to portions of the works of Aristotle; the 
keen sense of a new world opening before him, 
with which in later years, with ever-increasing 
pleasure, he entered into the works of Plato ; 
above all, hischildlike enjoyment of Herodotus, 
and that ‘‘ fountain of beauty and delight which 
no man,” he said, ‘‘ can ever drain dry,”’ the 
poetry of Homer. The simple language of that 
early age was exactly what he was most able to 
reproduce in his own simple and touching trans- 
lations ; and his eyes would fill with tears, when 
he came to the story which told how Cleobis 
and Bito, as a reward for their filial piety, lay 
down in the temple, and fell asleep and died. 
To his pupils, perhaps, of ordinary lessons, 
the most attractive were the weekly ones on 
Modern History. He had always a difficulty in 


as 


finding any work which he could use with sat- 
isfaction as a text-book. ‘‘Gibbon, which in 
respects would answer the purpose so 


many 
well, I dare not use.” Accordingly, the work, 
whatever it might be, was made the ground- 
work of his own observations, and of other 
reading from such books as the school library 
contained. Russell’s Modern Europe, for ex- 
ample, which he estimated very low, though, 
perhaps from his own early acquaintance with 
it at Winchester, with less dislike than might 
have been expected, served this purpose for 
several years. Ona chapter of this he would 
engraft, or cause the boys to engraft, additional 
information from Hallam, Guizot, or any others 
historian who happened to treat of the same 





period, whilst he himself, with that familiar in- 
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terest which belonged to his favorite study of 
history and of geography, which he always 
maintained could only be taught in connection 
with it, would by his searching and significant 
questions gather the thoughts of his scholars 
round the peculiar characteristics of the age or 
the country on which he wished to fix their at- 
tention. Thus, for example, in the Seven Years’ 
War, he would illustrate the general connection 
of military history with geography, by the sim- 
ple instance of the order of Hannibal's succes- 
sive victories; and then, chalking roughly on 
a board the chief points in the physical conform- 
ation of Germany, apply the same principle to 
the more complicated campaigns of Frederick 
the Great. Or, again, in a more general exam- 
ination, he would ask for the chief events which 
occurred, for instance, in the year 15 of two or 
three successive centuries, and, by making the 
boys contrast or compare them together, bring 
before their minds the differences and resem- 
blances in the state of Europe in each of the 
periods in question. 

Before entering on his instructions in theology, 
which both for himself and his scholars had 
most peculiar interest, it is right to notice the 
religious character which more or less pervaded 
the rest of the lessons. When his pupils heard 
him in preaching recommend them “to note 
in any common work that they read such judg- 
ments of men and things, and such a tone in 
speaking of themas are manifestly at variance 
with the spirit of Christ,’’ or when they heard 
him ask, ‘‘ whether the Christian ever feels more 
keenly awake to the purity of the spirit of the 
Gospel, than when he reads the history of crimes 
related with no true sense of their evil,’’ in- 
stances would immediately occur to them from 
his own practice, to prove how truly he felt 
what he said. No direct instruction could leave 
on their minds a livelier image of his disgust at 
moral evil, than the black cloud of indignation 
which passed over his face when speaking of the 
crimes of Napoleon, or of Cesar, and the dead 
pause which followed, as ifthe acts had just been 
committed in his very presence. No expression 
of his reverence fora high standard of Christian 
excellence could have been more striking than 
the almost involuntary expressions of admira- 
tion which broke from him whenever mention 
was made of St. Louis of France. No general 
teaching of the providential government of the 
world could have left a deeper impression, than 
the casual allusions to it which occurred as they 
came to any of the critical moments in the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome. No more forcible 
contrast could have been drawn 
value of Christianity and heathenism, t 
manner with which, for example, after reading 
in the earlier part of the lesson one of the Scrip 
ture descriptions of the Gentile world, ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, as he opened the Satires of Horace, 
*‘ we shall see what it was.” 

But more important than any details was the 
union of reverence and reality in his whole 
manner of treating the Scriptures, which so dis- 
tinguished these lessons from such as may in 
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themselves almost as little deserve the name of 
religious instruction as many lessons called sec- 
ular. The same searching questions, the same 
vividness which marked his historical lessons, 
anxiety to bring all that he said 
home to their own feelings, which made him, in 
preparing them for confirmation, endeavor t 
make them say, ‘‘ Christ died for me,’ inst 
of the general phrase, ‘‘ Christ died for us 
must often, when applied to the natural vague- 
ness of boys’ notions on religious subjec ts, have 
forever. ‘‘He appeared to me,” 
writes a pupil, whose intercourse with him never 
extended beyond these lessons, ‘‘ to be remark- 
able for his habit of realizing everything that 
we are told in Scripture. You know how fre- 
quently we can ourselves, and how constantly 
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were given, were always made ina tone and 
mannet left an impression that from the 
book which lay before him he was really seek 
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examined n earnest to find what its meaning 
was, when he had found it he intendedto abide 
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he chose himself a short time before his death, 
is the confession of St. Thomas, on which he 
dwelt with deep solemnity in his last hours, as 
in his life he had dwelt upon it as the great 
consolation of doubting but faithful hearts, 
and as the great attestation of what was to him 
the central truth of Christianity, our Lord’s di- 
vinity. Lastly, the monuments of those who 
died in the school during his government, and 
whose graves were the first ever made in the 
chapel; above all, his own, the monument and 
grave of the only head-master of Rugby who is 
buried within its walls, gave a melancholy in- 
terest to the words with which he closed a ser- 
mon preached on the founders’ day, in 1833, 
whilst as yet the recently-opened vaults had 
received no dead within them. 

But of him especially it need hardly be said 
that his chief interest in that place lay in the 
three hundred boys who, Sunday after Sunday, 
were collected, morning and afternoon, within 
its walls. ‘‘The veriest stranger,”’ he said, 
‘‘who ever attends divine service in this chapel, 
does well to feel something more than common 
interest in the sight of the congregation here 
assembled. But if the sight so interests a mere 
stranger, what should it be to ourselves, both 
to you andtome,”’ So hespoke within a month 
of his death, and to him, certainly, the interest 
was increased rather than lessened by its famil- 
iarity. There was the fixed expression of coun- 
tenance, exhibiting the earnest attention with 
which, after the service was over, he sat in his 


place looking at the boys as they filed out one 
by one, in the orderly and silent arrangement 


which succeeded, in the latter part of his stay, 
to the public calling over of their names in the 
chapel. There was the complete image of his 
union of dignity and simplicity, of manliness 
and devotion, as he performed the chapel ser- 
vice, especially when at the communion table 
he would read or rather repeat almost by heart 
the Gospel and Epistle of the day, with the im- 
pressiveness of one who entered into it equally 
with his whole spirit and also with his whole un- 
derstanding. 

But it was, of course, in their direct practical 
application to the boys, that the chief novelty 
and excellence of hissermons consisted. Though 
he spoke with almost conversational plainness 
on the peculiar condition of public schools, his 
language never left an impression of familiarity, 
rarely of personal allusion. In cases of notori- 
ous individual misconduct, he generally shrunk 
from any pointed mention of them, and on one 
occasion when he wished to address the boys on 
an instance of untruthfulness which had deeply 
grieved him, he had the sermon before the reg- 
ular service, in order to be alone in the Chapel 
with the boys, without the presence even of the 
other masters. Earnest and even impassioned 
as his appeals were, himself at times almost 
overcome with emotion, there was yet nothingin 
them of excitement. In speaking of the occa- 
sional deaths in the school, he would dwell on 
the general solemnity of the event, rather than 
on any individual or agitating details ; and the 
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impression thus produced, instead of belonging 
to the feeling of the moment, has become part 
of an habitual rule for the whole conduct of life. 
Often he would speak with severity and bitter 
disappointment of the evils of the place; yet 
there was hardly ever a sermon which did not 
contain some words of encouragement. ‘I 
have never,” he said in his last sermon, ‘‘wished 
to speak with exaggeration; it seems to me as 
unwise as it is wrong to do so. I think that itis 
quite right to observe what is hopeful in us as 
well as what is threatening; that general con- 
fessions of unmixed evil are deceiving and hard- 
ening, rather than arousing; thatourevil never 
looks so really dark as when we contrast it with 
anything which there may be in us of good.”’ 

Accordingly, even from the first, and much 
more in after years, there was blended with his 
sterner tone a strain of affectionate entreaty—an 
appeal to principles, which could be appreciated 
only by a few—exhortations to duties, such as 
self-denial, and visiting the poor, whichsome at 
least might practice, whilst none could deny 
their obligation. There also appeared most 
evidently—what indeed pervaded his whole 
school life—the more than admiration with 
which he regarded those who struggled against 
the stream of school opinion, and the abiding 
comfort which they afforded him. In them he 
saw not merely good boys and obedient scholars, 
but the companions of everything high and ex- 
cellent, with which his strongly historical imag- 
ination peopled the past, or which his lively 
sense of things unseen realized in the invisible 
world. There were few present in the chapel 
who were not at least for the moment touched, 
when, in one of his earliest sermons, he closed 
one of these earnest appeals with the lines 
from Milton which always deeply moved him, 
—the blessing on Abdiel. 

But more than either matter or manner of his 
preaching, was the impression of himself. Even 
the mere readers of his sermons will derive from 
them the history of his whole mind, and of his 
whole management of the school. But to his 
hearers it was more than this. It was the man 
himself, there more than in any other place, 
concentrating all his various faculties and feel- 
ings on one sole object, combating face to face 
the evil, with which directly or indirectly he was 
elsewhere perpetually struggling. He was not 
the preacher or the clergyman who had left be- 
hind all his usual thoughts and occupations as 
soon as he had ascended the pulpit. He was 
still the scholar, the historian, and theologian, 
basing ail that he said, not indeed ostensibly, 
but consciously, and often visibly, on the deep- 
est principles of the past and*present. He was 
still the instructor and the schoolmaster, only 
teaching and educating with increased solemn- 
ity and energy. He was stillthe simple-hearted 
and earnest man, laboring to win others to 
share in his own personal feelings of disgust 
at sin, and love of goodness, and to trust to the 
same faith, in which he hoped to live and die 
himself, 

It is difficult to describe, without seeming to 
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exaggerate, the attention with which he was 
heard by all above the very young boys. Years 
have passed away, and many of his pupils can 
look back to hardly any greater interest than 
that with which, for those twenty minutes, Sun- 
day after Sunday, they sat beneath that pulpit, 
with their eyes fixed upon him, and their atten- 
tion strained to the utmost to catch every word 
that he uttered. It is true, that, even to the] 
there was much, and to the mass of boys 
greater part of what he said, that must have 
passed away from them as soon as they had 
heard it, without any corresponding fruits. But 
they were struck, as boys naturally would be, 
by the originality of his thoughts, and what 
always impressed them the beauty of 
his language; and*in the substance of what he 
said, much that might have seemed useless, be 
cause for the most part impracticable to 
was not without its effectin breaking completely 
through the corrupt atmosphere of school opin- 
ion, and exhibiting before them once every 
week an image of high principle and feeling, 
which they felt was not put on for the occasion, 
but was constantly living amongst them. ‘And 


to 
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once in their lives, they had listened to sermons 
which none of them 
thought of weariness, formality, or exaggera 
On many there was left an impression to 
which, though unheeded at the time, 
curred in after life. Even the 
boys would sometimes, during the course of the 
week, refer almost involuntarily to sermo! 
of the past Sunday, as a condemnation of what 
they were doing. Some, whilst they wonder 
how it was that so little practical effect was pro- 
duced upon themselves at the time, yet retain 
the recollection (to give the words of one who so 
describes himself), that, ‘‘I usedtol 
from first to last with a kind of awe, 
and over again could not join my friends at the 
chapel door, but would walk home to be alone; 
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and I remember the same effects being produ 
by them, more or less, on others whom | should 
have thought as hard as stones, and on whom] 
should think Arnold lookedas some of the worst 
boys in the school.”’ 

Traits and actions of boys, also, which 
stranger would have told nothing, were to | 
highly significant. His quick and far-s 
eye became familiar with the face and mar 
of every boy in the school. ‘‘ Do you see, 
said to an assistant-master who had 
come, ‘‘ those two boys walking together 
never saw them together before; 


ed 


recent 


| 
you sn 


make an especial point of observing the c 
pany they keep;—nothing so tells the chat 


in a boy's character.” ‘The insight which he 
thus acquired into the general characteristics of 
boyhood, will not be doubted by any reader of 
his sermons ; and his scholars used sometimes 
to be startled. by the knowledge of their own 
notions, which his speeches to them implied. 
“Often and often,” says one of them, “ have | 
said to myself, ‘If it was one of ourselves who 


had just spoken, he could not more completely | whom 
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would grant indulgences which on ordinary oc- 
casions he would have denied, with a view of 
encouraging them by signs of his confidence in 
them; and at times, on discovering cases of 
vice, he would instead of treating them with 
contempt or extreme severity, tenderly allow 
the force of the temptation, and urge it upon 
them as a proof brought home to their own 
minds, how surely they must look for help out 
of themselves. 

But, independently of particular occasions of 
intercourse, there was a deep under-current of 
sympathy which extended to almost all, and 
which from time totime broke through the reserve 
of his outwardmanner. In cases where it might 
have been thought that tenderness would have 
been extinguished by indignation, he was some- 
times so deeply affected in pronouncing sen- 
tence of punishment on offenders, as to be hardly 
able to speak. ‘‘I felt,” he said once of some 
great fault of which he had heard in one of the 
Sixth Form—and his eyes filled with tears as he 
spoke,—‘‘as if it had been one of my own chil- 
dren, and, till I had ascertained that it was re- 
ally true, I mentioned it to no one, not even to 
any of the masters.’’ And this feeling began 
before he could have had any personal know- 
ledge of them. ‘If he should turn out ill,’’ he 
said of a young boy of promise to one of the 
assistant-masters, and his voice trembled with 
emotion as he spoke, “I think it would break 
my heart.’’ Nor-were any thoughts so bitter to 
him, as those suggested by the innocent faces 
of little boys as they first came from home,— 
nor any expressions of his moral indignation 
deeper, than when he heard of their being tor- 
mented or tempted into evil by their compan- 
ions. ‘‘It is a most touching thing to me,” he 
said once in the hearing of one of his former 
pupils, on the mention of some new comers, 
“to receive a new fellow from his father—when 
I think what an influence there is in this place 
for evil as well as for good. I do not know 
anything which affects me more.’’ His pupil, 
who had, on his own first coming, been im- 
pressed chiefly by the severity of his manner, 
expressed some surprise, adding, that he should 
have expected this to wear away with the suc- 
cession of fresh arrivals. ‘‘ No,” he said, “if 
ever I could receive a new boy from his father 
without emotion, I should thinkit was high time 
to be off.” 

What he felt thus on ordinary occasions, was 
heightened of course when anything brought 
strongly before him anyevilin the school. “If 
this goes on,"’ he wrote to a former pupil on 
some such occasion, ‘it will end either my life 
at Rugby, or my life altogether.”” The follow- 
ing extract from a letter to his friend, Sir T. 
Pasley, describes this feeling: 

“Since | began this letter, 1 have had some of 
the troubles of school-keeping, and one of those 
specimens of the evil of boy-nature, which 
makes me always unwilllng to undergo the re- 
sponsibility of advising any man tosend his son 
to a public school. There has been a system 
of persecution carried on by the bad against the 
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good, and then, when complaint was made to 
me, there came fresh persecution on that very 
account, and divers instances of boys joiningin 
it out of pure cowardice, both physical and 
moral, when if left to themselves they would 
have rather shunned it. And the exceedingly 
small number of boys who can be relied on for 
active and steady good on these occasions, and 
the way in which the decent and respectable of 
ordinary life (Carlyle’s ‘Shams’) are sure on 
these occasions to swim with the stream and 
take part with the evil, makes me strongly feel 
exemplified what the Scriptures say about the 
strait gate and the wide one,—a view of human 
nature which, when locking on human life in its 
full dress of decencies and civilizations, we are 
apt, I imagine, to find it hard to realize. But 
here, in the nakedness of boy-nature, one is 
quite able to understand how there could not 
be found so many as even ten righteous in a 
whole city. And how to meet this evil I really 
do not know; but to find it thus rife after I have 
been [so many] years fighting against it, is so 
sickening, that it is very hard not to throw up 
the cards in despair and upset the table. But 
then stars of nobleness, which I see amidst the 
darkness,in the case of the few good, are so cheer- 
ing that one is inclined to stick to the ship again 
and have another good try at getting her about.” 

As, on the one hand, his interest and sym- 
pathy with the boys far exceeded any direct 
manifestation of it toward them, so, on the other 
hand, the impression which he produced upon 
them was derived, not so much from any im- 
mediate intercourse or conversation with him, 
as from the general influence of his whole char- 
acter, displayed consistently whenever he ap- 
peared before them. This influence, with its 
consequent effects, was gradually on the increase 
during the whole of his stay. From the earliest 
period, indeed, the boys were conscious of some- 
thing unlike what they had been taught to im- 
agine of a schoolmaster, and by many a lasting 
regard was contracted for him; but it was not 
till he had been in his post some years that 
there arose that close bond of union which 
characterized his relation to his elder pupils; 
and it was, again, not till later still that this feel- 
ing extended itself, more or less, through the 
mass of the school, so that in the higher forms 
at least, it became the fashion (so to speak) 
to think and talk of him with pride and affec- 
tion. 

The liveliness and simplicity of his whole be- 
havior must always have divested his earnest- 
ness of any appearance of moroseness and af- 
fectation. ‘‘ He calls us. fed/ows,’’ was the as- 
tonished expression of the boys when, soon 
after his first coming, they heard him speak of 
them by the familiar name in use amongst them- 
selves; and in his later years, they observed 
with pleasure the unaffected interest with which 
in the long autumn afternoons, he would often 
stand in the school-field and watch the issue of 
their favorite games of football. But his ascend- 
ency was, generally speaking, not gained, at 
least in the first instance, by the effect of his 
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shortness, at 
in his 


outward manner. There was a 
times something of an awkwardness, 
dress, occasioned partly by his natural shyness, 
partly by his dislike of wasting words on trivial 
which to boys must have been often 
repulsive rather than conciliating; something 
also of extreme severity in his voice and cou! 

tenance, beyond what he was himself a 
aware of. With the very little boys, indeed, his 
manner partook of that playful kindness and 
tenderness which always marked his intercourse 
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with children ; in examining them in the lower 
forms, he would sometimes take them 
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thoughts, as a living image, that, when death 
had taken him away, the bond appeared to be 
still unbroken, and the sense of separation al- 
most lost in the still deeper sense of a life and 
an union indestructible. 


ip 
> 


TOM BROWN’S LAST VISIT TO RUGBY. 





THOMAS HUGHES. 


N the summer of 1842, Tom Brown stopped 
once again at the well-known station ; and 
.eaving his bag and fishing-rod with a porter, 
valked slowly and sadly up toward the town. 
twas now July. He had rushed away from 
ford the moment that term was over, for a 
ung ramble in Scotland, with two college 
rieds, and had been for three weeks living on 
* ake and mutton-hams in the wildest part of 
Vi They had descended one sultry evening 
th ve little Inn at Kyle Rhea ferry, and while 
1 and another of the party puttheir tackle to- 
1erand began exploring the stream for a sea- 
trout for supper, the third strolled into the house 
to arrange for their entertainment. Presently 
he came out, an old newspaper in his hand, and 
chrew himself on the heathery scrub which met 
the shingle, within easy nail of the fishermen. 

“Hullo, Brown! here’s something for you,”’ 
called out the reading man the next moment. 
“‘Why, your old master, Arnold of Rugby, is 
dead." Tom's hand stopped half-way in his 
cast, and his line and flies went all tangling 
round and round his rod; you might have 
knocked him over with a feather. Neither of 
his companions took any notice of him, luckily ; 
and with a violenteffort he set to work mechan- 
ically to disentangle his line. He felt com- 
pletely carried off his moral and intellectual 
legs, as if he had lost his standing-point in the 
invisible world. Besides which, the deep-lov- 
ing loyalty which he felt for his old leader 
made the shock intensely painful. It was the 
first great wrench of his life, the first gap which 
the angel Death had made in his circle, and he 
felt numbed, and beaten down, and spiritless. 

Well, well! I believe it was good for him 
and for many others in like case; who had to 
learn by that loss that the soul of man cannot 
stand or lean upon any human prop, however 
strong, and wise, and good; but that He upon 
whom alone it can stand and lean will knock 
away all such props in His own wise and mer- 
ciful way, until there is no ground or stay left 
but Himself, the Rock of Ages, upon whom 
alone a sure foundation for every soul of manis 
laid. 

As he wearily labored at his line, the thought 
struck him, ‘‘It may all be false, a mere news- 
paper lie," and he strode up to the recumbent 
smoker. ‘Let me look at the paper,”’ said he. 
‘“‘ Nothing else in it,’’ aaswered the other, hand- 
ing it upto him listlessly. ‘‘ Hullo, Brown! 
what's the matter, old fellow? ain’t you well ?” 
“Where is it?’ said Tom, turning over the 
leaves, his hands trembling, and his eyes swim- 
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ming, so that he could not read. ‘‘ What? 
What are you looking for?” said his friend, 
jumping up and looking over his shoulder. 
** That—about Arnold,’’said Tom. “ Oh, here,” 
said the other putting his finger on the para- 
graph. Tom read it over and over again ; there 
could be no mistake of identity, though the ac- 
count was short enough. ‘ Thank you,”’ said 
he at last, dropping the paper. ‘I shall go for 
a walk: don’t you and Herbert wait supper for 
me.” And away he strode, up over the moor 
atthe back of the house, to be alone, and master 
his grief, if possible. 

His friend looked after him, sympathizing and 
wondering, and, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, walked over to Herbert. After a short 
parley they walked together up to the house. 
“I’m afraid that confounded newspaper has 
spoiled Brown's fun for this trip.” “ How odd 
that he should beso fond of his old master!” 
said Herbert. 

The two, however, notwithstanding Tom's 
prohibition, waited supper for him, and had 
everything ready when he came back some 
half-an-hour afterwards. But he could notjoin 
in their cheerful talk, and the party was soon 
silent, notwithstanding the efforts of all three. 
One thing only had Tom resolved, and that was 
that he couldn't stay in Scotland any longer ; he 
felt an irresistible longing to get to Rugby, and 
then home; and soon broke it to the others, 
who had too much tact to oppose. 

By daylight the next morning Tom Brown was 
marching through Rosshire ; and in the even- 
ing hit the Caledonian canal, took the next 
steamer, and traveled as fast as boat and rail- 
way could carry him to the Rugby station. As 
he walked up to the town he felt shy and afraid 
of being seen, and took the back streets; why, 
he didn’t know, but he followed his instinct. 
At the school gates he made a dead pause ; 
there was not a soul in the quadrangle—all was 
lonely, and silent, and sad. So with another 
effort he strode through the quadrangle, and into 
the school-house offices. 

He found the little matron in her room in deep 
mourning; shook her hand, tried to talk, and 
moved nervously about: she was evidently 
thinking of the same subject as he, but he 
couldn't begin talking. ‘‘ Where shall I find 
Thomas?” said he at last, getting desperate. 
‘*In the servants’ hall, I think, sir. But won't 
you take any refreshment?” said the matron, 
looking rather disappointed. ‘* No,thank you,”’ 
said he, and strode off again to find the old 
verger, who was sitting in his little den as of 
old, puzzling over hieroglyphics. 

He looked up through his spectacles as Tom 
seized his hand, and wrung it. ‘Ah! you've 
heard all about it, sir, I see,’ said he. Tom 
nodded, and then sat down on the shoe-board, 
while the old man told his tale, and wiped his 
spectacles, and fairly flowed over with quaint, 
homely, honest sorrow. By the time he had 
done, Tom felt much better. ‘‘ Where is he 
buried, Thomas?” said he atlast. ‘‘ Under the 
altar in the chapel, sir,’ answered Thomas, 
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“You'd like the key, I dare say.” made upto him. The rays of the evening 
you, Thomas—yes, I should very much.”” And | came solemnly through the painted windor 
the old man fumbled among his bunch | above his he ind fell in gorgeous colors 
keys, and then got up, as though he would go| the opposite wall, and the perfect stilln 
with him; but after a few steps, stopped short | soothed | y le and little. And he 
and said, “‘Perhaps you'd like to go by ir- | turns 0 | pulpit, and looked at it, and then 
self, sir?”” Tom nodded, and the keys were | lea! ward, with his head on his hand 
handed to him with an injunction to be sure and | 
lock the door after him, and bring them back | “If he could only have seen the Doctor 
before eight o'clock. again for one five utes, to have told hin 

He walked quickly through the quadrangl« \ his heart, what he owed him, how he 
ind out into the close. The longing which had d and reve! ed him, and would, by God 
been upon him and driven him thus far, like v h teps in life and death, hi 
the gad-fly in the Greek legends, giving him: ould have rne ll without a murmur. But 
rest in mind or body, seemed all of iden | that he should hav ne away forever without 


not to be satisfied, but to shrivel up and pall. | knowing , Wa ich to bear.’ 
“Why should I goon ? It’s no use,” he thought put a sure that he does not know 

ind threw himself at full length on th: , al all?’ the thought made him start.—"‘ May he nx 
looked vaguely and listlessly at all well- | even now i s very chapel? If 
known objects. | he be, am rowll is he would have me sor 
n boys pl ng |1 is I shall wish to have sorrowed whet 

t} } 
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him for the first time, and bitterly enough. he oked up at the great pair 
He was lying on the very spot where hy id vindow he alta 1 remembered | 
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He conjured up the scene till he could almo throug! t the elm tre ind the rook 
hear the shouts of the ring, and his cl ; painted iss came—and the sub 
whisper in his ear; and, looking acro the | fo painted glas » letter he w 
clo e to the doctor's private door, half expected | hon I ) j vet . Andthere, d 
to see it open, and the tall figure in cap ai bel vas th 1ame of the boy whi 
gown come striding under the elm trees, towards | on hist t hand on that first day, scrat 
him. ; 
No, no! that sight could never be seen ag | n t thought of all hi 
There was no flag flying on the round tower; | s l-fellows, and form after form of 
the school-house windows were all shuttered up: | ler and braver, and purer than he, re 
ind when the flag went up again, and the it- | and medto rebuke him. Could he nottl 
ters came down, it would be to welcome yf them, and whatthey had felt and were feel 
stranger. All that was left of him wh »had | they who had honored and loved from the 
loved and honored, was lying and still | ma he had taken years to know 
under the ch pel floor. He woulk yg lover -n hink of those yet dea 
ee the place-once more, and then leave it, once | hin who w ne, wi bore his name 
all. New men and new methods n d hared | , and were now without 
other people; let those who woul | | t 
: rising star, he at least would be 
sun which had set. And so he ; 
walked to the chapel door and unlocked it + more, and walked uy » steps to the 
fancying himself the only mourner in all the | and while tears flowed freely down his cheel 
broad land, and feeding on his selfish sorrow. | knel 1. humbly and hopefully, to lay dow 
He passed through the vestibule, and then | there hare urden which had 
paused for a moment to glance over the empty self too heavy for him to bear in hi 
benches. His heart was still proud and high, 
and he walked up to the seat which he last 
upied as a sixth-form boy, and sat himself 
down there to colleet his thoughts. he had first limpse of the glory of hi 
And truth to tell, they needed collecting } birthnght, and 1 he drawing of the b 
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ind setting in order not alittle. Thememories | which li ill living souls together in 

of eight years were all dancing through his brain, | brotherh he ve beneath the 

and carrying him about whither they would; | of him wh: l opened his eyes to see that 
while, beneath them all, his heart was throbbing | glory, and s | his heart till it could feel 
with the dull sense of a loss that could never be | that bond. Scheol Days at Rugby. 
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QUERY: DO TEACHERS WORK ? 


ANNIE H, RYDER. 


MONG the popular fallacies which are 
gaining prominence at the present day, 
is one which very nearly concerns teachers, 
more especially those engaged in the work of 
the public schools. We refer to the belief 
that the teachers’ profession is but an easy call- 
ing, to which one resorts when all other hon- 
orable professions fail, and in which a person 
genteelly reposes until ‘‘something turns up,”’ 
—either the opportunity to practice one of the 
three professions, or the chance to marry. 
We regret to say that woman is particularly 
burdened with the charges of indolence and 
instability, believed to arise from the teacher’s 
vocation. Alas! we are painfully aware of 
the weakness of woman’s mind, for we know 
the feebleness of the human mind in general. 

It has been publicly and strongly hinted 
that women slide into this profession that they 
may have the necessary pin-money, until pins 
can be supplied by another and a greater,— 
even a husband, It is asserted that woman, as 
a teacher, whiles away her noon-tide houis, 
reading the fashionable and sensational litera- 
ture of the day. O bliss so fair, when my 
lady sits in her easy chair and, after a _pleas- 


ant siesta, reads even Liffe// till school begins! 
O bliss more fair, when, in the Golden Age, 
she has haif-an-hour in which to eat her din- 
ner, and is not made to shudder at the grind- 
ing sound of dyspepsia ! 

If one agrees that continued mental labor 


is more exhaustive than continued manual 
labor, he must acknowledge that forty-five 
hours a week, spent in digging in the mines of 
the brain, is more wearisome than the same 
amount of work performed by the hands delv- 
ing among mines of coal, or silver, or gold. 
It follows that there are few instructors who 
can teach on until their years are drawing to 
a close, and that some who fall out of the 
ranks are not those who go to join the marry- 
ing throng,—many there are who wear out, 
who die on the field of action, just as bravely 
striving as the soldier in battle. We know 
not a few teachers whé daily furnish the world 
with its best examp)'s of earnest, patient 
labor. 

If the world at large could realize what the 
teachers’ work is; that they, more than per- 
sons of any other profession, are one of the 
most powerful forma*ive influences that Amer- 
ica has, it would n« -nore complain,—it would 
see its own indolence, its own carelessness in 
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tion of public instructors who are incompe- 
tent, who are lazy. 

Those influences which 
the most good are silent influences. 
a teacher’s work is not immediately felt, as is 
the clergyman’s in an eloquent sermon, or the 
surgeon’s in a delicate operation, but is steady 
in its effects, quiet in its workings,—for this 
reason, we feel, an instructor is not ‘‘reckoned 
smart.” We fear that many will not teach, 
because they themselves do not seem to real 
ize any apparent good, as they say, coming 
from their instruction. Oftentimes the scholar 
is not aware of any practical value arising 
from the teacher’s guidance, but when the 
pupil has attained unto manhood or woman 
hood, he will look back and fondly recall the 
saving instruction of his youth. Can we not 
all bring to mind at least one whose instruc 
tions we love to regard as a part of the worth 
of our lives? Happy the person who remem- 
bers all his teachers as the silent but sure influ- 
ences which helped to make his mind and 
character. 

Can any one estimate the great work which 
Roger Ascham did for England, when he be- 
came the instructor of Elizabeth? Sparta 
sent to Athens for aid, in order to be rid of 
enemies. The seat of culture, the State of 
intellectual glory sent back, as answer to her 
rival’s petition, an old, lame schoolmaster, 
one of the genuine pedagogue stamp. What 
could he do for Sparta, the greatest opponent 
of literature? How covfd he prevail against 
the opinions of that State which most truly 
represented human bravery? ‘This he ac- 
complished ; he overcame the prejudice of 
the Spartans, reanimated their rude vigor by 
his martial songs, and it was to these wa 
pans that Sparta’s success over her enemies 
was mainly attributed. From Tyrtzeus, cen 
turies before Christ, down to the modern, 
nineteenth-century schoolmaster, we doubt 
not that the work of this profession has been 
as widely influential, as promotive of good, as 
that of the highest profession in the land. 

That there is work,—earnest, hearty labor, 
in the teacher’s calling, can be proved to the 
minds of the most doubtful ; that there is work 
nice in detail, finished as finely as the polished 
steel mirror, can also be shown. Does the 
thinking world realize that the teacher must 
not only acquire facts, peruse systems, think 
of this manner of discipline and that way of 
promoting morals, but must study for the 
whole school, learn the characteristics of each 
class, and even of every individual in that 
class? The physician rarely treats two pa- 


are at work doing 
Because 


allowing men and women to occupy the posi- | tients alike ; the teacher can seldom prescribe 
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the same instruction for two pupils. Of the | 
great variety of the teacher’s work, its neces- 
sity and constancy, we cannot illustrate with 
tongue or pen. N. £. Fournal Education. 


| should occupy that place. 


— 


O. S. INGHAM. 


SOME REQUISITES TO SUCCESS. 
‘THE conditions on which is based the 
| highest success in teaching are, in my 
opinion, determined by the possession, on the 
part of the teacher, of certain peculiar, impor- 
tant qualifications. First, among these qual- 
ifications, is a genuine love for children; the 
ability to bring one’s self into close, active, 
confidential sympathy with them; to under 
stand the characteristics, the workings of their | 
minds ; the difficulties that obstruct their in 
tellectual progress ; the ability to lend the | 
right kind of assistance, at the right time, 
and in the right manner ; the ability, in short, 
to understand the mechanism and capacity 
of that miracle of created things—the mind. 
Earnestness, downright earnestness, is an- | 
other requisite to success. As is the teacher, 
so will be the school. If the teacher is earn- 
est, enthusiastic, emphatic in his manner, if 
his heart, soul, mind, might and strength are 
in his work, the flash of his eye, the thrill of 
the tones of his voice, the magnetism of his | 
manner, will excite the interest, arouse the 


| all the exercises of the school-room. 


| conduces 
| room 


[ AuGc , 


Order should characterize 
Books. 
furniture, apparatus—everything should have 
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Nothing more 
o the order and quiet of the school 
than the pupil’s love and respect for 
his teacher, and interest in his studies. 

A constant, present, controlling sense 
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the magnitude, importance, and difficulty of 


his work will greatly enhance the value of the 
teacher’s labor, and contribute largely to his 
highest success. Let him ever remember that 
his teaching, his example, his influence, will, 
perhaps, the pupil’s character 
through his destiny for eternity. 
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energy, and secure the rapid, triumphant pro- | 


gress of the pupil. 

Another important requisite to success 
my estimation, is the adaptation of the lan- 
guage of instruction to the pupil’s capacity. | 
In this many of our béSt educated 


in 


J 


teachers 


signally fail,—the ability to employ language | 


so simple, clear, and untechnical as to be fully 
comprehended by the child. Too often the 
language of the explanation or illustration is 
as difficult of comprehension by the pupil as 
the principle under consideration. 

Another requisite to success is the kind and 
courteous treatment of pupils. ‘The 
who believes that the pupil has no rights which 
he is bound to respect, that he is not keenly 
sensitive to just or unjust treatment, that the 
teacher demeans himself and compromises his 
dignity by familiar, kindly, courteous inter- 
course with his pupils ; 


have not hearts and souls to be enkindled to | 


prompt, loving, artless response to kind, lov- 
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had no more trouble with Brice that afternoon, nor 
have I had a great deal since. As soon as I see him 
becoming restless, I call on him tohelp me with some 
of the lower grades, after which he will always return 
to his own task with renewed diligence. This method, 
doubtless, is old to many of you, but by some it may 
have been untried, and to such I submit it, hoping 
that they may meet with like success. 

Cor. Maryland Fournal, 


PECULIAR PROPERTY OF NUMBERS. 
EVERY CUBE NUMBER IS EQUAL TO THE DIFFERENCE 
OF TWO SQUARE NUMBERS. 


N atranslation of the Report of the Transactions 
of the Society of Physics and Natural History, of 
Geneva, by Professor A. De La Rive, President, 
Smithsonian Institute Report, 1874, is found this in- 
teresting paragraph: ‘“J/. de la Harpe has exhibited 
a property of numbers by which it results that the 
cube of one number ts always equal to the difference 
of the squares of two other numbers.’ An inductive 
examination of this very interesting statement has 
been made by Dr. M. Kirk, of Philadelphia, former 
associate of the distinguished mathematical author 
and teacher, Benjamin Hallowell, of Alexandria, with 
the following results. Formulating the statement he 
found c’==m?—n*=(m-+n) (m—n), and from this 
he derived the accompanving series: 
1-+o=1 } 
I—oO a § f 
, 3+1=4 ) 8 cube number. 
3—I= 2 f 3 and I root numbers. 


1. 13=1. - 1 cube number. 


2. 28 


La 


O--3=9 ) 27 cube number. 


6—3==3 f 6 and 3 root numbers, 
10+-6=16 ) 64 cube number. 
10—6== 4 f 10 and 6 root aumbers, 
15-+10==25 ) 125 cube number, 
15—10= 5 f 15 and 10 root numbers. 
21-+-15==30 } 216 cube number. 
2I—15= 6f 21 and I5 root numbers. 
25-+-21=49 | 343 cube number. 
7 J 23 and 21 root numbers. 
8==64 ) 512 cube number, 
$= 8 f 36 and 28 root numbers. 
81 ) 729 cube number. 
9: 9° =729+ 45—36= 9g f 45 and 36 root numbers. 
55+45=100 } 1000 cube number. 
55—45== 10f 55 and 45 root num- 
bers. 

From which it is seen that the largest of the two 
numbers, the difference ot whose squares equals the 
cube of a certain number, becomes the smaller of the 
two in the next higher expression, and the sum of 
this smaller number and the root of the given cube 


10. 10%3=1000. 


becomes the larger number. 

The original of this experimental series, as devel- 
oped by Dr. Kirl:, for testing the truth of M. de la 
Harpe’s statement, has been turther investigated by 
me, at his suggestion, to find a general formula which 
will briefly express the law of this beautiful relation 
between any cube and two square numbers, and from 
which with any cube or cube-root given the two 
squares or their roots may readily be found. The 
result of this investigation was the discovery of a very 
simple law and formula for the determining of the 
two numbers, the difference of whose squares shall 


equal any given cube. 
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An examination of the experimental table shows 
the roots of the series of these cube and square num- 
ber triplets to be: 

13?7— I 2.92 

23—32—12 
33 =62— 3? 
4%—102—6?2 

8—15°—10? 10. 

In an investigation of these roots to find a numer- 
ical relation, it was observed that the roots of the 
cubes multiplied as follows, produced the roots of the 
squares : 

2. IX<I=f, Koad. 6, 6X 3. 

2. 2K1.5=3,X-5=I. | 7- 7X4 

3. 3X2=6,XIS3. 8. 3X 4.5=36, x: 

4. 4X2.5=10, X1.5=0) 9. 9X5=—45,X4—39. 

5. 5X3==15,X2=—10. 10. 10X5-5=55).X4-5=45. 

In further comparing these two sets of multipliers 
(which express the ratios existing between the roots of 
the cubes and of the two series of squares) with the roots 
of the cubes, it was discovered that they had common 
relations, and that one-half of the root of any cube, 
plus one-half of one expressed the ratio of the root of 
the larger of the two squares to the root of the cube, 
and that une-half of the root of the cube, minus one-half 
of one expressed the ratio of the root of the smaller 
square to the rootof the cube, From this the formula 
is very naturally deduced by which can readily be 
found the two squares whose difference is equal to a 
given cube —and simply stated it is this: 

The product of the root of the cube by one-half of 
the root of the cube, plus one-half of one, is the root of 
the larger of the two squares, and by one-half of 
the root of the cube, minus one-half of one, is the root 
of the smaller of the two squares. 

A further study of Dr. Kirk’s Table led me to the 
discovery of another interesting and peculiar property 
of numbers— 

If the difference of the squares of two numbers is 
equal to the cube of a third number, the difference of 
the two numbers is equal to the root of the cube, and 
their sum is equal the square of the root of the cube- 
numbers or more simply stated : 

Lf the square of the difference of two numbers equals 
their sum, the cube of their difference equals the dif. 
Serence of their squares. 

The demonstration of the general formula 
presented for the application of Harpe’s law, is very 
simple. In the equation c*=m?—n?, the roots of 
the two squares are mand m. By the first table it 
may be seen that m-+-n—=c* and m—n=c; hence in 
c3==(m-+-n) (m—n) we have by substitution c#==¢? 
e=c*, Also as a law of numbers c*=c (c—x)+¢% 
(c—(c—-x))—=cXe. That is, the sum of the products 
of any number by its parts, equals the product of the 
number by itself or its square, and the difference of 
the products of the number by the parts taken in the 
formula, equals once the given number, since = 4c 
of. Therefore we find (m-+-n) (m—n)= exe 


here 


1/ 
T /2° 


Y 
%=m, and that V ¢3 > 


y c 
c3, and that V c* &«—4 


na 1 
2 


%=—n, or the two square roots of two square numbers 
whose difference equals c, 

This hasty discussion of these properties of number 
is presented, because it is thought they will be found 
of such general interest as may stimulate others to 
further investigation and to additional discoveries. 


WILLIAM S. SCHOFIELD. 
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J. P. WICKERSHAM. . J. P. M’CASKEY 


TT HE extended article on Dr. Thomas Ar- 


nold, the far-famed Master of Rugby, which | 


is found in this number of THE JourNAL, has 
in it more of the earnest living teacher, relig 
iously devoted to his calling, than anything 
else of equal length we have ever before met 
with. It is already much condensed from 
the original, and we could not further con 
dense without impairing its completeness. No 


teacher or school officer whose heart is in his | 


work can rise from the reading of these 


sketches from the life history of the great | 


Arnold, quite the same man or woman as be 
fore; and there are deep souls to whom this 


article may come marking an era in their| 


lives. We have, therefore, no apology for its 
length, since we know of nothing so good to 
take its place in these pages. Dr. Arnold 
has long been one of our heroes. 


THE proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 


Teachers’ Association at Reading, will be 
given in our issue for September. The 


meeting was an interesting one, and those of 


our readers who could not be present, should 
do themselves the favor of learning what was 
presented, discussed, read, and done. 

From the Doylestown Jntéelligencer we 
take the following items of general interest ; 
‘« The announcement that a lady has been ap- 
pointed President of an Iowa college has oc- 
casioned a good deal of comment. It is 
admitted that she is fully competent, and will 
perform the duties of the station with credit 
and efficiency. She is therefore the right per 
son for the place. At Swarthmore college, 


Delaware county, there are two full professor- | 
ships held by women—that of History by Miss | 
Maria L. Sanford, and that of Mathematics by - 


Miss Susan Cunningham—and they are not 
surpassed in their respective departments.”’ 


AT a recent meeting of the Boston School 
Board, the committee on text-books proposed 
several changes in the methods of elementary 
instruction. 
tpelling-books be dropped, lessons in spelling 
so be taken hereafter from the books which 


One of them was that the use of | 


the pupils are reading or from lists prepared 
by the teachers with special reference to the 

particular wants of each class. For reading, 

it is suggested that a certain number of sets 
| of the various reading books in use be pu: 

| chased by the city to be kept as a circulating 
| library and lent to the various schools for a 
limited time at the request of the principals. 
The advantages of this plan would be, it is 
said, that the present system, owing to its 
limited range, gives the pupil but little exer- 
cise in reading at sight, since from long use 
of books he learns to know the selections by 
| heart; this difficulty a variety of books would 
| obviate. The increased expenditure which 
would be entailed by the change is counter- 
balanced by reductions recommended in other 
directions. 


Dr. WICKERSHAM’S travel companion on his 
foreign tour is Hon. Jno. B. Warfel, a life 
who was for several years Chair 
|man of the Education Committee of the 
Senate in the State Legislature, and who is 
| now President of the Lancaster City School 
Board. They have stood side by side in the 
interest of the common schools in many an 
encounter, when legislation inimical to the 
school interests of the State had but littk 
chance of escaping the argus eyes of the State 
Superintendent and of his right-hand man, the 
Chairman of the Education Committee. 
Fratres ambo / As we write they are doubtless 

| looking around London together. We wish 
them Jon voyage and a 1 return. ‘That 
they will have a pleasant trip, and a profitable 
| time of it, all who know them are well assured 


long friend, 


} 


£ ilat 


Tue following excellent hints were given by 
a practical speaker at the recent meeting of 
the Detroit teachers: ‘‘ Have a clear, well- 
defined idea of the kind of school you want. 
| Have in mind an imaginary model school, bu 
do not be discouraged if you fail many times 
before you attain this; each day’s determined 
work will bring it nearer. ‘Teach pupils how 
to study. Teach them how to get froma book 
the thoughts which it contains. Much time is 
| wasted in getting ready for work. Too often 
when you enter the room there is the appear- 
ance of getting ready for inspection. ‘Teach 
pupils to attend to business, to do the work 
assigned them at the proper time, and to do 
| one thing at a time. In hearing recitations be 


| interested yourself; be enthusiastic; have a 
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soul in the work. If you are obliged to pun- 
ish, do it out of school. If anything unpleas- 
ant has occurred during the day between the 
teacher and any of the pupils, never allow the 
school to close without dropping some pleas 
ant word which will cause all to leave the 
room with good feeling. Cultivate in pupils 
as far as possible, self-respect and self govern- 
ment. Never attempt to ferret out mischief 
without certainty of success; better let it pass 
than fail in the attempt. In governing your 
school do not lower yourself to the level of 
your pupils, but always be dignified and gen- 
tlemanly in your deportment in all the little 
things that pertain to the government of your 
school, thus silently and imperceptibly lifting 
them up to a higher standard. 


Miss L. E. Patripce will make engage- 
ments during the coming Institute season. 
As she renders service in a half-dozen or 
more practical directions, she becomes a very 
valuable member of the Institute force, infus- 
ing life and energy into the proceedings of 
the week, and making suggestions and leav- 
ing impressions that work out into good 
results in the school-room. 


SomME homes and schools are so void of 
everything attractive and enjoyable that it is 
not to be wondered at that children crave and 
seek escape from them. On the other hand, 
there are those so full of what is attractive and 
pleasant to remember that no place is found 
like them. Children leave them with regret, 
and return with alacrity and joy, and they 
ever connect with them the most enduring 
and pleasant memories. Reader, do you 
know of such a home? or are you doing what 
you can to have such a school? 


Tue Paris correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco Post in speaking of education in France, 
says the reason why so much passion is being 
exhibited for the matter of education, is the 
cdhviction that ignorance, the mother of 
misery, has been at the bottom of all French 
misfortunes, and that no other form of gov- 
ernment, save that of the republic, can afford 
to have the masses enlightened. ‘The Repub- 
licans have done more business work for pop- 
ular education within the last two years than 
has been effected since the revolution, and 
the investment is already bringing forth its 
hundred fold. France is very rich, and if she 
has her share of poor, she has little pauperism. 
But Paris itself, the capital of luxury, ele- 
gance and pleasure, has her circle of sorrow 
in that céta dolente of which Dante speaks. 
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The population of the city is 2,000,000 ; 
44,000 families, representing 113,000 individ- 
uals, are on the books of public charity. In 
1874 there was one indigent in every fifteen 
inhabitants, and in 1877, one in every seven- 
teen. Of the total indigents, 48,000 are 
women, 23,000 men, the rest are children, 
the sexes being nearly in equal proportions. 


Tue Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-minded Children is located near Me- 
dia, Delaware County. As the State makes an 
appropriation towards the support of this most 
valuable humane institution, each county is 
entitled to representation, and the proper 
number of feeble-minded children will be ad- 
mitted on proof of their condition and de- 
pendence. We take these paragraphs from 
the circular of the Training School : 

1. The Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Children is located in the County of Dela- 
ware, twelve miles from Philadelphia. Media is the 
postal town, and Greenwood its railroad station, a 
short walk from the buildings. 

2. A Beneficiary Fund is created by aspecial act of 
the Legislature, on which indigent children of feeble 
mind may be admitted from the various counties of 
this commonwealth. 

3. The Institution cannot receive on this State 
Fund, children who are epileptic, or seriously para- 
lyzed, or profoundly idiotic, 
yzed, OF | — ‘ 

4. The State. Fund is appropriated to the care of 
such children of poor parentage as cannot be educated 
and cared for in the ordinary way, but who can by the 
special methods of the Institution, in its school, gymnas- 
tic, and industrial departments, be trained to some de- 
gree of intelligence, self-care and usefulness. 

5. For reports, and full particulars as to how to 
to proceed, address Dr. I. N. KERLIN, Media, Pa. 


AT a recent conference of prominent lady 
teachers, and others engaged or interested in 
the higher education of women in England, 
the question whether Latin should be taught 
generally as the basis of instruction in higher 
schools for girls, was discussed and decided 
in the affirmative by an overwhelming major- 
ity. On the question of mathematics all 
agreed that geometry should be taught, and 
most of those present favored the teaching of 
algebra. In regard to natural science there 
was a great difference of opinion as to the best 
subjects to be taken up. 


In the British Parliament, two weeks ago, 
Sir John Lubbock proposed that elementary 
science be added to the list of extra studies in 
which schools shall secure payment for what 
they may accomplish. A similar proposition 
was advanced by him some time ago, and Mr. 
Forster made a speech in which he opposed it 
as impracticable, and asserted the superiority 
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of history as a subject of school discipline 
Now, however, 
the suggestion, saying he had previously mis- 
understood it as designed to be made more or 
less compulsory inallthe schools. Zhe /xam 

iner says: ‘*Sir John has long been trying 
in every direction to get oursystem of educa 

tion in all its grades made less bookish, and 
to let boys and girls have at least a chance of 
being taught something about the properti 

of things i in the world round them, as we H as 
having their minds stored with the facts and 
principles of history, geography and grammar. 

He has had great difficulty in convincing 
people that the elements of natural science 
are really much simpler and more intelligib 
to the minds of children than much that is at 
present sedulously driven into their ears | 
the schoolmaster.” 


} 
le 
i 
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THE use of English ivies, says the 
of Horticulture, for the purpose of decorat 
ing rooms is becoming more extensive every 
year, and cannot be too highly commended. 
Being very strong they will live through any 
treatment; but study their peculiarities, and 
manifest willingness to gratify them, and they 
will grow without stint. Most houses are too 
hot for them, as indeed they are for 
owners. Neither plants nor people should 
have the temperature over sixty degrees Fah- 
renheit. Take care and not your 
ivies by excessive watering heat, 
and you will see they will not seem nd 
whether the sun shines or not, or in what posi 
tion or direction you train them. Indeed, so 
much will they do themselves render a 
room charming, that we would rather 
an unlimited number of them to draw u 
than anything else in nature or art. 
you wish the ugly plain doors that 
off your tiny entry from your parlor, 
arched or curved, like those in the 
ing-rooms of your richer neighbor? 
couple of brackets, such as lamps for the 
burning of kerosene are sometimes placed in, 
and screw them in the sides of the door. Put 
in each a plant of English ivy, the longer the 
better; then train the plants over the top, 
against the sides, indeed any way your fancy 
dictates. You need not buy the beautiful 
costly pots the flower dealers will au 
common glazed ones will answer every pur 
for, by placing in each two or th 
sprays of Coliseum ivy, in a month’s 
vestige of the pot itself can be ais erned 
through their thick screen. The English ivy 
growing over the walls of the buil ling, instead 
promoting dampness, most 
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Hangers’ Companion that 
where damp had prevailed for a length of time, 
the affected parts inside had become dry when 
ivy had grown up to cover the opposite ex- 
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1878.] EDITORIAL 
AT one of the sessions of the American 
Medical Association which recently convened 
at Buffalo, it was resolved that, in the opin- 
ion of that association, medical men ‘‘ ought 
to have a voice in the construction and loca- 
tion of public school buildings, in the ques- 
tions as to the age at which children be 
admitted, the hours of study, and the general 
management of these institutions; and to this 
end it is believed to be necessary that one or 
more intelligent physicians should be placed 
upon Boards of Education, Boards of Trus- 
tees, and upon other similar Boards having 
the control of public education and schools.” 

The policy thus indicated would unques- 
tionably be good if followed out by the ap- 
pointment to the school boards of a fair pro- 
portion of intelligent medical men, who have 
given attention to sanitary science in schools, 
and by the adoption of a rule that architects 
and builders charged with the construction of 
public school buildings shall take the judg- 
ment of the doctors as to modes of heating, 
the supply of fresh air, and the arrangement 
of the school furniture with reference to the 
window lights, and with reference also to the 
bodily comfort and ease of the pupils. These 
important, anel, indeed, vital matters, are 
still running in the old ruts, out of which they 
will never be lifted unless by force of some 
such movement as that which affords the text 
for these remarks. 


At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 

oard of Education, the committee on 
Girls’ Normal School submitted a plan which 
was adopted, whereby the future award of 
teachers’ certificates to graduates of the school 
shall be made dependent, not alone upon the 
applicant’s proficiency in study, but also on her 
teaching capacity as indicated by her work 
as a pupil teacher in the school of practice. 

lt provides that the pupils of the school shall 
graduate and receive their diplomas at the end of the 
third year of the course, as to their scholarship and 
fitness to receive “ certificates of qualification” on this 
ground alone. Such as do not intend to become 
teachers will have received during the three years a 
sufficient education, and their withdrawal will afford 
the four years’ course pupils better opportunities to be- 
come teachers. 

The certificates to teach are only to be given to 
such as show, in addition to proficiency in study, 
teaching capacity. While some of the studies now 
taught during the fourth year are discontinued, the 
following are retained ; Logic, chemistry, astronomy, 
music, methods of instruction, and to add drawing as 
a means of illustration in teaching, review of grammar 
school studies. Trigonometry will be retained if it 
shall be found, at the end of the third year of the 
course, the pupils have acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of algebra, mensuration and geometry to warrant 
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a discontinuance of these studies during the fourth 
year. 

The examination at the close of the third year’s 
course shall be upon the studies taught during the 
third year, and shall be conducted by the faculty of 
the school, under the supervision of the Committee on 
Qualification of Teachers. A _ principal’s certificate 
shall be awarded by the committee when a general 
average scholarship of 85 or upwards shall have been 
attained. An assistant’s certificate requires an aver- 
age of 70 or upwards. In respect to the Boys’ Cen- 
tral High School a general average scholarship of 85 
or upwards is necessary to secure a principal’s certifi 
cate. 


Tue following is Senator Burnside’s bill 
fox the introduction of moral and social sci- 
ence into the schools of the District of Col 
umbia. Ifall these things could be thoroughly 
taught as easily as they can be legislated upon 
teachers would be greatly rejoiced : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the school officers shall 
introduce as a part of the daily exercise of each school 
in their jurisdiction, instruction in the elements of 
social and moral science, including industry, order, 
economy, punctuality, patience, self-denial, health, 


purity, temperance, cleanliness, honesty, truth, justice, 
politeness, peace, fidelity, philanthropy, patriotism, 
self-respect, hope, perseverance, cheerfulness, courage, 


self-reliance, gratitude, pity, mercy, kindnes 
science, reflection, and the will. 

SEc. 2. That it shall be the duty of the teachers to 
give a short oral lesson every day upon one of the 
topics mentioned in section 1 of this act, and to re 
quire each pupil to furnish a thought, or other illus 
tration of the same, upon the following morning 

SEc. 3. That emulation shall be cherished 


;. con 


between 





the pupils in accumulating thoughts and facts, in re 
gard to the noble traits p ssible, and in illustrating 
them by their daily conduct. 
_ > 
OVER THE SEA. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. NO. I 
OME account of a trip over the sea, and 


S a brief visit to Scotland, England, Ire- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer 
land, Italy, and France, may be of interest to 
the readers of THe JouRNAL. What is to be 
said will not be to any great extent educa 
tional in its character in any professional 
sense, but it may tend to broaden the views 
of teachers and to freshen their stores of 
knowledge suitable for use in the instruction 
of the young. Here and there, however, in 
their proper place, will be found special ob- 
servations on schools and school systems in 
the Old World, and the educational depart- 
ment of the great Paris Exposition will be 
quite fully described. With this explanation 
of their composite character, the letters will 
be published in the hope that they may fur- 
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nish some pleasure and some profit to the | 
intelligent people who favor the ScHOOL 
JourNAL with their patronage. It should be | 
added that while some of the letters may be 
written en route, others cannot be composed 
until after the writer’s return to the United 
States, both on account of the hasty charac- 
ter of the trip, and of the slow issue of a 
monthly publication. 

For over thirty years I had longed to cross 
the ocean and visit the Old World. ‘The 
work of one year would push the contem- 
plated visit off to the next, and when the 
next came the time could be spared as badly 
as before. Thus the years came and went, 
until at last a resolution was formed to break 
loose from the duties that have crowded full 
my past life and make, perforce, the long de 
layed tour. So, on Saturday, June 22d, 
1878, I found myself on the deck of t 
steamer Circassia, of the Anchor Line, 
about to sail from New York to Glasgow. 
My companions are ex-Senator John B, War 
fel, of Lancaster; Dr. John P. Edge, of 
Downington, Chester county, both friends 
of more than thirty years standing, and J. 
W. B. Bausman, esq, a promising young law- 
yer, of Lancaster. Our baggage is in our | 
state rooms, we are all on deck, the decks are 
crowded full with the two hundred passen 
gers and twice as many friends who have | 
come on board to see them start and say a 
word of farewell. The warning is given for 
all but passengers to go on shore, and the | 
ship’s great heart begins to throb, the pulsa 
tions vibrate through her whole frame, she 
lives, and begins to move from the dock. 
Cheers are given for us by the crowds on the 
wharf, among whom we recognize the friends 
who kindly accompanied us from Lancaster ; 
and a number of tugs, the Seneca, Ceres, 
Hebe, and others, with full decks, flying 
flags, screaming whistles, cheers, songs, and 
waving handkerchiefs, follow by the steamer’s 
side and in her wake ‘This animated scene 
continues far down the harbor; and 
comes the final leave-taking in the shape of 
a concert of steam whistles, prolonged cheers, 
aud the discharge of a small cannon on the 
deck of one of the vessels. We are off fora 
three thousand miles ride across the Atlantic. 
I have looked forward to such a trip so long 
that now I am on my way I can hardly realize 
it. Absence fi my post at Harrisburg 


( 
he 


1S 


then 


from 
makes a little break in my official life, but if 
[ have not heretofore earned such a vacation 
by overwork, I hope to pay for it in the 
future by increased usefulness. 

The Circassia is a new ship, having made | 
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only the trip from Glasgow to New York, and 
that almost without passengers. We will 
have to christen her. She is a noble vessel, a 
floating palace, 418 feet long, 42 feet in 
breadth, and draws some 24 feet of water. 
Her tonnage tons. She 
can accommodate 200 cabin and 600 steerage 
passengers. Her cabin equipment is very 
complete and tasteful, being that of a first- 
class hotel except that the rooms are smaller. 
She is provided with an organ, a piano, anda 
library. ‘The saloon and drawing-room are 
lighted by a large skylight, and in this and 
elsewhere there are beautiful hanging baskets 
and vases of flowers. The promenade deck 
a real luxury in pleasant weather both to sick 
The captain and the other officers 
and obliging, deeming it their 
duty to make all on board comfortable: The 
officers and are generally Scotch, and 
we sail under British fla 

And, now, leaving behind us forts, islands, 


is rated at 4300 
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and receding shores, we are getting out of 
New York harbor and bay; we have passed 
Sandy Hook, many of the passengers are 
hastily written notes and postals ; 
the is the Pilot boat 
pilot is about to leave the 
steamer, ta large package of 
letters, ci to 
friends and last directions from business men 
to the age left 1 of their affairs. 
Thus we sever the last visible link that binds 
native land, but we are still held to 
t cords of affection t j 
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starting, a dense fog settled down 
over the sea, and the rain coming in gusts at 
times drives the passengers from the decks, 
out of sight of land. I had 
ight of land before, but never 
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and the sensation of 
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down behind the waters was new and peculiar. 

The first meal on board was served at 3 p. 
but large 


if 
al 


m., and the tables were crowded ; 
numbers w o enjoyed their dinner did not ap- 
pear at the supper tables nor in the dining room 
for days. Within a few hours of the time of 
starting, at least one-half of the passengers 
were sick. yroans and other signs of t 
terrible from 
rooms, tl the stewards are busy, 


well 


dozens of state 
doctor and 
give attention to their sick 
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characteristics of this disease that it makes 
one utterly indifferent to his personal appear- 
ance, and fine ladies allow themselves to be 
exposed, without caring in the least, in a man- 
ner that, if well, they would consider quite in- 
delicate. Of our little party, Senator War- 
fel was the first to become sick, some two 
hours out; Mr. Bausman followed next, and 
then Dr. Edge, my own turn not coming 
until Monday afternoon ; but none of us were 
very sick, never being confined to our berths 
and missing but few meals. By Wednesday 
we were all well, and so continued during the 
remaining part of the voyage. It isacurious 
fact that children seldom or never become 
sea-sick. We have a dozen or more on board 
and not a single one of them was attacked. 
The same is said to be true of drunken men. 
These facts tend to support the theory of the 
cause of sea sickness which I have seen some- 
where advanced. It is that the sickness is 
caused by an effort, conscious or unconscious, 
to resist the motion of the vessel. ‘This 
effort disturbs the nervous system, disar- 
ranges the mental equilibrium, and causes the 
miserable nausea which is the curse of ocean 
travel. Whether this theory be true or not, 
it is clear to me that the amount of bile in the 
system has nothing whatever to do with the 
disease, except, perhaps, to increase the quan- 


tity of matter forced from the stomach. 

The route of the Anchor line across the 
Atlantic is more to the north than that of the 
other trans-Atlantic steamers, running south 
of Cape Cod, touching the banks of New- 
foundland, and extending up as high as 56 


degrees of north latitude. The wind was 
against us almost all the way; and although 
there were several beautiful mornings, we did 
not have, as a whole, asingle clear day. The 
sea was never rough, but at times, under a 
stiff breeze, there was a considerable swell 
that rocked the vesse] in such a way as to 
create great discomfort to tender stomachs. 
The one great pest of the voyage was the fog. 
We started out in a fog, and with short in- 
tervals the fog continued all across the Atlan- 
tic. At times it blew over the decks in a 
cold, driving mist, that chilled one through 
the thickest clothing. Indeed, there was not 
a day during the voyage that a heavy over- 
coat was not comfortable on deck. For 
several hundred miles, in passing south of 
Nova Scotia and of Newfoundland, the fog 
was so dense that we could not often see more 
than a few yards from the ship. The fog 
whistles were kept sounding every few min- 
utes, double watches were constantly on the 
lookout, and the captain himself remained for 
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two whole nights on deck without sleep. 
This vigilance was not without reason, for on 
Wednesday morning, June 26th, we ran into 
a schooner anchored for fishing purposes, and 
so disabled her that she had to be sunk, and 
the crew of fifteen men taken on board. The 
name of the vessel was the Nellie C. Foster, 
of Beverly, Massachusetts. She had been 
out fishing since April, and expected to 
remain until fall. She had five hundred 
barrels of fish on board. ‘The men on board 
the schooner heard the steamer coming, heard 
the fog whistles sounding, knew their danger, 
and made all the noise they could to attract 
attention by ringing their bell, blowing a 
horn, and firing a musket ; but all to no pur- 
pose, as the wind was blowing strongly in the 
wrong direction. They had a swivel on 
board, but it would not go off. Then, seeing 
the great, black steamer bearing down di- 
rectly upon them, all who could leaped into 
their boats and endeavored to escape. But 
when within perhaps fifty yards the officers 
of the steamer on watch saw the schooner in 
her path, at once changed the direction of 
her course, and the vessel was struck on the 
bow instead of in the middle. As it was, 
however, the bowsprit of the schooner was 
torn away, her mainmast was broken, and 
her timbers were so wrenched that her hull 
filled with water in an hour to the depth of 
four or five feet. ‘The steamer was stopped 
and went in search of the wreck in the fog. 
Before long she met the captain in a boat, 
looking for help. He came on board and it 
was arranged that the crew and their personal 
effects should be brought to the steamer and 
the schooner should be left to her fate. The 
men thus suddenly deprived of their vessel 
and their means of subsistence will be taken 
to Glasgow and back to New York. A purse 
of money was made up for them by the 
passengers. ‘The steamer was detained by 
the accident some two hours. 

Vessels engaged in fishing are not the most 
dangerous obstacles that lie in the path of 
navigation in these seas. It is the region of 
ice, and our officers were constantly on the 
lookout for icebergs. Had we come in con. 
tact with one of these, owr fate might have 
been that of the schooner, but we saw none. 
As one lies at night in his little berth below, 
hundreds of miles from shore, the sensation 
is not altogether pleasant to know that the 
ship is pushing forward into a darkness that 
the fog renders impenetrable, where unknown 
dangers may be encountered. Strange to 
say, we sleep soundly even under these cir- 
cumstances. 
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LETTER FROM EDITOR.—NO. 2. 


TT°HERE are certain things that every one 
| who goes across the Atlantic for the 
first time desires and expects to see. ‘These 
are the ‘‘ lions” of the voyage. First of all 
are the sea birds, Mother Carey’s chickens, 
gulls, and others. The chickens are a kind 
of swallow and they follow the ship all across 
the Atlantic. They fly about the vessel like 
swallows about a barn in which they have 
nests, sometimes by ones and twos, and some- 
times by hundreds. When slops are thrown 
overboard, containing something they like for 
food, they collect about them at once from 
all directions, and seeming to sit upon the 
waves, and rise and fall with them, eat away 
for dear life. They are a constant source of 
amusement. ‘here are gulls of various sizes 
We saw many gray and white 
ones about the size of a night hawk. They 
follow the ship to ] food like the 


and < ol rs. 


obtain 
chickens, but are more shy and less interest- 
in Where are the homes of these birds, 
an 1 how do they know where to find them ? 
There may be other petrels in this latitude, but 
we did not see any of them. Of sea animals 
we saw only porpoises and whales. No flying 
fishes made their appearance. For the first 
few days schools of porpoises swam about the 
ship, and sometimes showed their ugly heads 
above the surface of the water. They seemed 
to want to race with the steamer, and would 

We did not geta 
very near view of the whales, whose spout 
ings attracted our attention. Still, we saw 
them on several occasions, head, tail and 
a part of the body. Passing steamers and 
vessels of all kinds always bring the passen 
gers to the decks. They have a peculiar in 
terest as the links that connect us even in a 
loose way with the rest of humanity. Then, 
the sea itself has an interest of its own, both 
to the scientist and the poet. 
passengers never seemed to tire of watching 
motion, 


swim by its side for miles. 
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Some of the 


the ocean, with its restless its un 


bounded expanse, the exquisite coloring of 
the waves as they play about the ship, the 
constant swell that bears the immense steamer 
up and down as if a feather upon its bosom, 
and when the wind sweeps over it, the great 
furrows plowed in the mighty waters, and 
the hills that form and dissolve and form 
again, breaking against one another in con- 
stant turmoii or maddest fury. I am 
poet, but I have always been passionately 
fond of water in motion, whether in the 
graceful fountain, the dancing rivulet, the 
flowing river or the grand old ocean; and no 


no 


[Auc., 


| words can express the delight this trip across 
the Atlantic has already given me. 

An Atlantic steamer is a little world, an 
epitome of the great world, with scarcely a 
feature lacking representation. There are 
on board the Circassia, passengers from sev 
eral countries of the Old World, as well as 
from many of our States, and from Canada. 
There are among them clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, farmers, mechanics, news 
paper men, and men of business in all its 
varieties. Some of them are characterized by 
aristocratic tastes, and others by republican 
simplicity; there are who prefer the 
rule of kings, and those that of presidents. 
Many forms of religion are represented. We 
have those on board who assume to be at the 
top of the social scale, and have those 
who are surely near the bottom. Around us 
are worth and the mere pre 

flirt, the bore, the go 
know it at home, 
in element wanting. 
ship board ?”’ 
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three watches of equal length, the bell striking 
every half-hour from one to eight in each. 
During the hours of the night, one of the 
watchmen calls out, whenever the bell strikes, 
‘*all’s well.” 

Another custom is the privilege claimed by 
the sailors of compelling the passengers to 
pay for what is called the freedom of the 
ship. For example, a passenger one day at- 
tempted to climb up the rigging. As soonas 
he was noticed, two stout sailors went after 
him with a rope and would have tied him 
fast, had he not promised to stand a treat | 
when he came down. ‘Two others were 
caught in the same way some days later. 
One of our own party was noticed over the 
bridge, at the bow of the steamer, when, 
quick as thought, one of the sailors ran a 
chalk line on the floor around him, and he 
had to pay his fifty cents. Two others, whose | 
curiosity led them down into the engine 
room, had their boots chalked and found 
themselves taxed to the amount of a dollar. 
These fines are never exacted a second time 
on the same ship, but, when once paid, the | 
victim is ever after allowed the freedom of 
the ship or to visit any part of it at pleasure. 
Most likely this custom is very old, for I have 
found no sailor whose memory extends back 
to a time when it did not prevail. 

Any one who thinks when he has paid his 
passage on a steamer and secured his state- | 
room that his expenses for the voyage are at 
an end will be sadly mistaken Unless he 
expects to be crowded from the table at 
meals and buffeted about, he must make an 
arrangement with the chief steward and pay | 
him. Then if he desires to be waited upon | 
promptly and served with the dishes for which | 
he asks, he must pay the steward who waits 
upon his table. And further, if he does not | 
wish to sleep in an unmade bed, have his 
lamp unlighted, or his boots remain unblack- | 
ened, he must ‘‘ see”’ the steward who attends | 
to such matters and give him the expected | 
fee. ‘The whole sum needed for these pur- | 
poses does not exceed six or eight dollars, | 
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unless in case of sickness, when, to secure the 
required attention, a larger amount will be 
necessary. This custom of feeing servants is 
European, not American; but it must be re- 
membered that the Circassia is a European 
ship with a European crew. 

As I now write, we are nearing the Irish 
coast. Within twenty-four hours our sea 
voyage willend. The readers of THE JouRNAL 
shall have an account of what we see in the Old 
World, in which we are abcut to set our foot 
for the first time. We nowsimply add the dis- 
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tances made by the steamer during the first 
nine days since leaving New York: First day, 
200 miles; second, 268; third, 271; fourth, 
268; fifth, 243; sixth, 308; seventh, 2 
eighth, 278; and ninth, 260 miles. 


90 ; 
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USING SHORT WORDS. 


NE of the few men who sometimes prac- 
() tice what they preach is perhaps ex- 
Governor Seymour, of New York. In a 
recent address before the School Superintend- 
ents in New York, in which he recommended 
the use of short words in conversation and 
writing, he illustrated the advantages of their 
use by an exceptionally clear speech, com- 
posed almost altogether of words of one or 
two syllables. One passage will show this 
and tell a wholesome truth besides: ‘‘ We 
must not only think in words but we must 
also try to use the best words, and th 
which, in speech, will put most clearly what 
is in our minds into the minds of others. 
This is the great art to be gained by those 
who wish to teach in the school, the church, 
at the bar, or through the press, To do this 
in the right way they should, as a rule, use 
the short words which we learn in early life, 
and which have the same sense to al! 
of men. They are the best for the tea 
the orator and the poet.”’ 

Mr. Seymour does not mean to say that the 
mere fact that a word is short makes itclear, 
‘‘but it is true that most clear words are short ; 
that most long words we get from other tongues, 
and the mass of men do not know exactly 
what they mean, and I am not sure that 
schulars always get the same ideas from 
them.’’ One of the advantages arising from 
the use of short words is thus described : 
‘¢ He who will try to use short words and to 
shun long ones will in a little while find that 
he can do so with ease, but it will also make 
him more ready in the use of words of Greek 
or Latin origin when he needs them. If he 
tries to write in words of one syllable he will 
find that he will run through his mind a great 
many words to get those he needs. While he 
may not at the time use them, yet they are 
brought to his mind in his search for those 
that he wants.’’ 

Here is a passage which borders on fancy, 
but nevertheless contains a germ of truth: 
‘¢ The use of long words which we get from 
other tongues not only makes our thoughts 
and our speech dim and hazy, but it has done 
somewhat to harm the morals of our people. 
Crime sometimes does not look like crime 
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ll weet, sad, infinite pain of parting 
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VYVALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

MONG the recent valedictory addresses 
f hat have c e unde - are ss unresting 
y that have come under our notice w : 3 
tom tha £ x is ] e eles et us n th 5 Strong who 
give the following as embodying certai with pen, ey ae Atrae tne 
thoughts which it were well to ponder ‘ all 
year round”’ rather than but once a year: 


Gentlemen of the Board of Directors: Did we 
us pupils passing from the schools, to tender 
and through you to the generous public wh 
represent, our kind regards and grateful tl 
opportunities enjoye 1 in these schools, the pr 
of this interesting occasion would lack its fitting cl 


yur official supervision we gratefully ascr 


eautiful surroundings, and the many facilit 
our recent course - study. To-d 
( of personal identity with tl 

hools under your care, but, as those who own tl 
benefits, we here pledge ourselves ever to adv 
their merits, and to support all measures that 

both keep them what they are, and make them bett 
than they are. Inthe name of my classmates | thank 
you oe all your watchful interest and guard . 


< oF 


With eful hearts, we Mayon teeowell | 
GC nt lemen and Ladies, Our Teachers : One 
most pleasing as well as most bare rela 
life may exist between learner and instructor 
former especially is this relation susceptible 
mense good. For much that we are and more that | *" ~g : ‘ge ‘ We 


noacmae 


we may be, if our lives be wisely spent, the 
thanks must ever be yours. Under yor 
care our mental vision has been broadened, 

lectual vigor quickened, our moral purpose 

ened. Careless we have been, thoughtless and fool 

at times, as though life were a never-ending holiday |; WHERE OUR SCHOOLS ARE 

in which toil should have no part—and we have foun ; ; 

you now patient, now severe, but always frien ied | 671 — : nn a 
and ssirtafe As we say the parting w rd, it is witl bi, se dene, let ' Om a late numb 
tender sadness that speaks only in the tones of of the New York Zyidune presents a 
sonal affection. May your influence for good in shay point or two wo 
ing the characters, influencing the thoughts, and | ought to do more for the tens of thousands of 
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rth considering. Our schools 
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moulding the lives of your pupils grow on with added poor, friendless children who are grow 
years in ever-increasing fullness. Our hearts can | TR ESE CEP IT OS “ARETE RAS 
frame no better wish. We bid you an earnest farewell ! to curse Soci t] leness, vice 
Classmates ; The time has come to speak the form 
word that sometimes means so much and sometimes 
nothing. Good-byes are said when hearts are break 
ing—when love looks its last through streaming eyes | 
upon the form beloved. Farewells are now and then | 
exchanged in hand-clasps that thrill when ot! 
chords of memory have trembled away into silence ; 
in looks of love that angel faces wear; in quivering 
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School,” a set of weary, worn: looking children, learn- 
ing the rudiments merely; given a dinner of the 
plainest, which was luxury compared with the food 
at home; and taught also sewing in the afternoon. 
This is the ordinary course; in some they are in ad- 
dition taught to scrub and clean properly, to cook 
just a trifle, to wash dishes clean, to lay a table 
decently, to make a bed, to sweep and dust a room 
without raising more dust than is carried away. It 
was a good thing, and was the product of private 
charity, and hard work on the part of ladies. 

** But why,” said my friend, ‘“‘are not these chil- 
dren taught inthe public schools? I thought that was 
the very object of them,” 

“OQ no! they are too poor to go to the public 
schools.’’ 

“Too poor? I do not understand.” 

“Why! they don’t teach sewing in the city schools, 
nor anything these children need to know, except 
reading and writing, and they can’t dress well enough! 
You, see, they make their own garments in the after- 
noon, and receive them as a reward for diligence; 
the material is given by those who support the 
schools.”’ 

“Ah, I see. 

The next day we visited the public schools, with 
the usual crowd of all ranks and conditions, and when 
they came to the Latin lessons the air was bad and 
we came away. Passing a rather imposing build- 
ing, with some intimation that it was a ** school” over 
the door, we went in, observing a row of smart car- 
riages at the door. There was a crowd of people, 
every thing was in gala trim, flowers everywhere. It 
was examination day! We were graciously allowed 
a place, and saw girls of all ages in full dress of every 
variety—white mull and double skirts, sashes and 
bouquets, hair in the latest and wildest disorder, and 
frizzed. The thing was nearly over, but looking on 
the programme, we found French and German, music 
and drawing, in addition to all the “ ologies,’’ and 
prizes were given and neat little diplomas tied with 
ribbons, which the young damsels tilted up, on the 
highest of heels, to receive. We came out before the 
crowd, and the carriages had multiplied. 

‘“* Whose institution is this ?”’ said my friend. 

** This? Oh, this is a public school.” 

‘“‘ And the carriages and the dresses ?” 

“Well, you see the people save tuition bills; we 
pay those, and then they can afford—some things that 
{ can’t.” 

* Ah, so!” said my friend, who had not forgotten 
all her German habits. A day or two after we were 
driving up one of the avenues and saw some public 
building standing alone. ‘‘ What’s that?” she said. 

‘Oh, that’s the Free College.” 

“ For those who are too poor to get an education ? 
Why don’t they work it out, like Faraday, and many 
another man ?” 

“Let us go in.” We were courteously received, 
and saw some classes at recitation. 

“How well dressed they are, and nice-looking !” 

‘*Well they may be, it is free to all. That chap is 
the son of a rich lawyer; that one of a rich merchant; 
half of them could afford to go to any college in the 
land.” 

“Ah, so!”’ again reflected my friend. 

We stopped one day at a bookstall, for a moment. 
There lay some school books with a label, “ Public 
School, No. —.” 

** What’s this ?” ‘ 


” 
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“Oh! they—we furnish all the books, and when | 
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the trustees have the offer of a new kind, from a new 
publisher, they discard all the old ones.” 

« But, why ?” 

«« Not long ago several schools were furnished with 
very good piano-fortes. It may have been months, it 
was not many years, when the immediate trustees 
voted a new set of piano-fortes. The rejected, I will 
not say old ones, were sold at auction, and some of the 
trustees found them good enough for their own houses. 
They were ‘so cheap,’ you see,” 

“Is this your Board of Education ?”’ 

“Oh, no! Our Board of Education, happily for 
us, like the prophet Samuel, are ‘honorable men;’ it 
is when local management gets into ward politics that 
we suffer, There will have to be a new definition of 
‘politics’ for the next edition of the dictionaries. 
Alas!’ 

Our quest of some charities led us into some weary, 
desolate parts of the city. ‘here were 
children of all ages in the streets and on the door- 
steps. It was during school hours, and my friend in- 
nocently asked : 

“« Why are not these children in school? I 
free schools were meant for such as these. J 
them sorely.” 

‘«‘ But they are not fitted for our schools.” 

“ Then I should say, fit the schools to them. You'll 
never convince me that parents who are able should 
not educate their own children in their own way. It 
is for the State, if it does anything, to protect itself 
by taking care of the otherwise uncared for, tl 
‘ dangerous element.’ ”’ 

I was speechless; and shall be till you hear from 
me again, IRER. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE argument for free text books is thus 

summed up by Hon. Edward Searing, 
late Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the State of Wisconsin, in his last annual re- 
port. 

After a careful and impartial study of the text- 
book question, during the past four years, I have the 
fullest conviction that the plan of free text-books 
combines more practical and ivan 
tages, from both the economical and 
standpoint, than any other solution ever yet 
The free plan of course involves the plan of district 
purchase at low wholesale rates; but if human testi- 
mony has any value, it involves a large litional 
saving through the more careful use of the books, and 
their continued use by different classes until worn out. 
It involves also the total absence of any unauthorized 
changes of books by teachers, It involves from the 
educational side, (1) a larger attendance of pupils, 
none being kept from the schools by the cust of the 
books they are unable to purchase; (2) the loss of no 
time at the beginning of a term from want of 
promptly furnished ; (3) absolute and constant uni- 
formity of books, in the various classes; therefore (4) 
the best classification, the minimum nnmber of classes, 
and the maximum amount of time devoted to each 
by the teacher; (5) convenience in making transfers ; 
(6) the educating influence over the pupils of the re- 
quirement to care for books, 


Mr. Searing also has the following on the 
‘¢ free plan in other states.” 
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FREE PLAN IN OTHER STATES. 


My three former reports have contained abundant 
evidence of the success and popularity of the plan of 


They have conclusively 
proved that this plan is no longer an experiment. 
Chey show that text-books have been entirely free in 
the public schools of the city of New York for more 
than forty years; that they have been so furnished in 
Newark, N. J., for twenty-five years; in Patterson, 
N. J., ever since the schools were organized; in Lew- 


: Mass 


free books in other states. 


istown, Maine, for five years; in Fall River, 

for four years; in Bath, Maine, for eight years; in 

Batavia, Lil., for ten years; and that for years books 

have been free in some hundreds of districts in Kansas. 
Of the numerous other localities, not specially 

signated in former reports, where free books have | 

approved and adopted, I will mention only P 

phia, from which the reply to my circular | 

quiry was received too late for insertion 

for last year. The secretary of the sch 

formed me last spring, that in that city, text-bo 

‘sare supplie 1 to all;”’ that they have “alw | 

that they “are supplied at 

one-third cheaper than they can be pur 

pupils;” that the result is a “larger 

ince;’’ that the plan is “ very 

cost *faverages $1 per 


including all schools, high and normal,’’ 


ays 


supplied to pupils; 


Satisfactory ; 


that the pupll per 


panying the answer was a printed “ list of | 
stationery furnished to the public schools of 
of Philadelphia, with the prices annexed.,”’ 

Lhe following extracts from recent educati 
ports indicate a wide-spread and growing « 
unong the best educational authorities, that 
free plan now in successful operation in Wis 
to be found the best practicable solution of the t 

me text-book question, 

Says Hon. Warren Johnson, late state superint 
ent of schools of Maine, in one of his report 
first thought it would seem that sufficient p1 
have been made for the education of a@// our 
when the school-house and the 


teacher, shelte 
tuition, had been freely granted at public « 
Phe pupil, however, can accomplish but little without 


ense, 


books—his tools. ‘To furnish these at private expense 


roves in many instances a hardship,. particulat 
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j or parents with large families, and n 
to the itinerant laboring class, To ligl 
den, established regulati 
which the same editions of 
should be used throughout the limits of 


This plan has not invariably been successful. 
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a lew years it has occurred to some of our most in 
telligent communities that the burden can be entirely 
lifted from the classes indicated by furnishing books 
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at public expense, precisely as school shelte: 


The advantages of this plan were alluded 
to in my last report, and the experience of the city of 
Bath was brought in testimony as presented in tl 

port of Supt. S. F. Dike. 
attention of school officers to this important feature 


tion are, 
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I am pleased to call the 
again this year, by presenting the following commu- 
nication from Thomas Tash, Esq., superintendent of 
schools, city of Lewiston. The plan is equally 

able and possible in a// our towns, and, it seems to 
me, would be readily adopted by our people, if school 


officers would clearly present the same for their con- | 


sideration at the annualtown meetings. By reference 
to section 6, school laws, it will appear that sufficient 


2uthority is given towns to accomplish this desirable 
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down by popular sentiment, or restrained by legis- 
lation.” 

And best of all, Superintendent Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, whose ability and large experience make 
his opinion peculiarly valuable, gives his unqualified 
endorsement to the free plan, in his last annual report, 
some advance pages of which I have received. He 
says: ‘On the whole there seems to be no better way 
of treating this subject of text-books, than for boards 
of directors to furnish them as they do school appa- 
ratus and appliances, free to all pupils attending the 
schools, This plan has several very obvious advan- 
tages: it lessens the cost of the books one-third, if not 
one-half; it secures perfect uniformity of books in each 
school district, and, consequently, complete classifica- 
tion of the schools; it saves the expense of purchasing 
new books upon changing residence from one district 
to another; it does away with the invidious distinc- 
tion that is apt to prevail among the pupils of a school 
where some procure books at the public expense, and 
others provide them at their own; and it enables 
teachers to advance their classes when prepared, and 
to introduce new studies, without meeting the difficulties 
usually thrown in their way when additional books 
are to be purchased. These are important advantages.” 

After answering objections, he adds: “ Philadel- 
phia has furnished books to the schools, with other sup- 
piies, for many years, and all the leading school men of 
the city approve of the plan. Books are also fur- 
nished free in a considerable number of school dis- 
tricts in different parts of the state; and in them all, 
so far as is known, the plan meets with general appro- 
val, The same is true of many places that might be 
named outside of the state. As it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the law, as it now stands, gives school 
boards the legal right to purchase books to be furnished 
free to all the pupils in the schools under their con- 
trol, I recommend the passage of a law, allowing 
them to use their discretion in the matter.” 


—_——— 
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DR. HENRY, THE SCIENTIST. 


| URING the late commencement of Prince- 

ton College, an address was delivered 
by General Wm. T. Sherman. 
some length of the life and character of the 
late Joseph Henry, who at one time held a 


He spoke at 


professor’s chair at Princeton. The soldier 
speaks of the scientist in a way that does 
credit alike to his head and his heart. Men 
talk flippantly of the atheism of science, of 
the ‘conflict between science and religion,” 
—and the. result of such studies does now and 
then seem to be skepticism for weak or ill- 
balanced minds. But amid this noisy clamor 
of tongues, how grand it is to see the foremost 
scientist of them all lift his head venerable in 
wisdom above the chattering crowd, and say 
with a quiet mien and voice of calm: ‘‘ Give 
place! God rules: and there are secrets of 
being which man cannot fathom.” The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of Gen. Sherman’s re- 
marks ; ; 

You once had here, as a member of your Faculty 
Professor Joseph Henry, a man of gentle demeanor, 
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utterly unostentatious, and free from arrogance of 
wisdom, the very type of man which you should ever 
hold up to your students as an example of what in- 
dustry and patient research may accomplish. As a 
teacher, he may have tortured some of you, who long 
ago were his pupils, by exacting of your memory the 
names, volumes, densities and relative orbits of the 
planets of the solar system, but must have delighted 
you by an explanation of Kepler’s simple laws, in ac- 
cordance with which the force of gravity holds each 
planet in its proper place. Even now, think of the 
brain work which for ages must have preceded the 
discovery by Kepler of these few principles out 
millions of plausible speculations derived from the 
senses, 

I feel sure there must be men in this audience who 
first learned from Professor Henry that the air 
breathe is composed of several gases, any one of 
which is deadly poison, yet mingled together they give 
health and strength to the body and elasticity to the 
mind; that heat pervades all matter, converts water 
into steam, the great motive power of machinery, and 
yet a little more this steam becomes an explosive gas, 
rending bolts and bars asunder, and spreading de- 
struction round about. How beautiful were his 
thoughts and words when treating of the harmonies 
of sound and of light, and still more as he pene- 
trated deeper and deeper into the mysteries of the 
then new science of electricity, Of all he 
seemed most inspired with the feeling, ‘* Nearer, my 
God, to Thee.” He knew that all science emanates 
from the Creator, and is governed by universal and 
unchangeable law, and that man is freely invited to 
seek and discover. Quietly, in his modest study 
here at Princeton, he developed, by known methods, 
electricity in quantities so limited that he could 
bridle it and handle it to his use. He knew that 
hardened steel would become a permanent magnet by 
a certain use of the electric current, and noticed 
soft iron was only a magnet whilst the current was 
continuous, but instantly lost its power when the cur- 
rent was broken. Here was discovery! Here was 
new knowledge never before attained by the strongest 
intellects’ of bygone ages. The simple horse shoes 
surrounded by insulated wire, through which could 
be passed at will a current of electricity, be« 
magnet, attracting with force and certainty anothe 
piece of iron, but on breaking the circuit its whole 
nature changed and its power of attraction ceased, 
Here was a power to produce reciprocal motion that 
could be utilized in machinery, and was in truth and 
fact the magnetic telegraph which has revolutionized 
the world, has delivered messages of business and af- 
fection at every man’s door, and now carries tniorma- 
tion and thought around the belt of this globe with a 
speed that Shakespeare’s genius could only compass 
by the aid of imaginary fairies. 

Not his the nature to profit by this discovery. All 
was freely given by him to the world without price 
and without favor. Others reaped the pecuniary re- 
ward, but to him and his be the glory and the fame. 
Important as was this discovery, it only opened a new 
volume in the transcendent series of developments in 
the science of galvanic electricity, which now meas- 
ures time and longitude, the velocity of projectiles, 
records the transit of stars, and has become as neces- 
sary in our daily business transactions as the pen or 
printer’s type. In all this progress Professor Henry 
took a prominent part. 

When I pause to contemplate the purity of his 
character, the precision and grandeur of his know] 
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edge, and his polished bearing among the highest and] her model of truth and of beautiful 
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without being able to earn $1 a day. In his days 
boys were taught a practical education. At thirteen 
he was able to take a watch to pieces or build a 
stone wall. In some of the smaller towns the same 
state of affairs exists in some measure to-day, but the 
larger places, like Fitchburg, Leominster, or the 
Brookfields, give children a city education. It is 
an equal division of the school funds to say to one 
class, “We will fit you for the door of the col- 
lege,” and to another class, that cannot have college 
advantages, “* We will fit you for business.’’ Boys 
of thirteen or fourteen years, who have studied all 
their lives, are unprepared for manual labor. Col- 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Fames Fohonnot. Pp.: 395. New York; D. 
Appleton & Co. 1878. 

This valuable contribution to the literature of the 
teachers’ profession deserves more than passing notice, 
and we take pleasure in letting the distinguished au- 
thor speak for himself from his preface. Says Mr. 
Johonnot: ‘‘ Experience is beginning to show that 
teaching, like every other department of human 
thought and activity, must change with the changing 
conditions of society, or it will fall in the rear of civil- 
ization and become an obstacle to improvement. 
Teachers imbued with modern thought, in comparing 
the ideals which suth thought suggests with the actual 
results of their efforts in the ordinary routine of in- 
struction, have become dissatisfied, and intelligent 
outside observers have seen with great concern the 
continual divergence of education from practical 
affairs. Efforts to remove these difficulties have usu- 
ally been directed toward reforming the methods of 
presenting the ordinary topics, rather than toward a 
more radical change; and hence there have grown up 
a great number of empiric methods, which have found 
expression in manuals for teachers, and in text-books. 
These have all contributed something to the solution 
of the problem, and in the aggregate have been of 
great value to education, especially in the primary 
grades. But the remedies have proved inadequate, 


and the dissatisfaction remains, taking the form of | 


a wide-spread feeling that, in some way, the schools 
are out of joint with the times, and that the instruction 
which they afford is not the highest and best, either as 
a disciplinary force or as a preparation for the duties 
and occupations of life. ‘This feeling gives rise to a 
demand that some means shall be devised by which 
education may profit by the results of modern science 
and philosophy, and once more take rank asa leading 
force in civilization. To meet this demand the 
changes required are organic and fundamental, and in- 
clude the matter which shall be made the basis of in- 
struction, and the order of presenting the several sub- 
jects, as well as the methods to be pursued. In this 
volume, an endeavor has been made to examine edu- 
cation from the stand-point of modern thought and to 
contribute something to the solution of the problems 
that are forcing themselves upon the attention of edu- 
cators. To these ends a concise statement of the 
well-settled principles of psychology has been made, 
and a connected view of the inter-dependence of the 
sciences given, to serve as a guide to methods of in- 
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lege graduates are unfitted for State street. Public 
schools, as they now are, are a detriment to prepara- 
tion for practical life. It wastes time and emasculates 
the habits of toil to prepare every one for college, 
when only a part can go there. The system which 
produced Butler, Theodore Parker, Wade and others, 
was better than the present system of instruction. 
The present system takes the backbone out of youth. 
More practical knowledge is needed—knowledge 
which the proposed institution would supply. But. for 
the unusual brightness of the Yankee, the American 
people must have deteriorated, through their defective 
systems of education. 


By | struction, and to determine the subject-matter best 


adapted to each stage of development.”? 

The topics treated are in the following order: Gen- 
eral Objects of Education, the Mental Powers, Ob- 
jective Course of Instruction, Subjective Course of In- 
struction, Object Teaching, Relative Value of the 
Different Branches of Instruction, Pestalozzi, Froebel 
and the Kndergarten, Agassiz: and Science in its 
Relations to Teaching, Systems of Education’ Com- 
pared, Physical Culture, A‘sthetic Culture, Moral Cul 
ture, General Course of Study, C uuntry Schools and 
their Organization. These chapters are again sub 
divided, to render the book easy of reference and con- 
venient for study, ; 

The “ General Course of Study,” for graded schools, 
where there is opportunity for the complete develop 
ment of an educational system, is treated in Chapter 
XIV., which occupies some ninety pages. It is ar- 
ranged for four departments of three grades each, and 
requires an average of twelve years study on the part 
of the pupil passing through it—of course, presup 
posing the employment of competent teachers. Thi 
chapter is, of itself, worth the cost of the book. 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS.—FIRST READER 
Pp.: go. SECOND READER, /%.; 142. THIRD 
READER, Pf... 214. FOURTH READER, P%.: 246 
By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent Schools St. 
Louis, Missouri; Andrew F. Rickoff, Superin 
tendent of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Mark Bailey, Instructor in Elocution, Yale Col- 
lege. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1878. 
To find these readers ordinary text-books, after be 

ing prepared by the experienced talent that has been 

employed upon them, would be a disappointment to 

‘great expectations.”” We have been through them 

carefully from first to last, and are delighted with 

them. No, 1 begins with the “word method,” ana- 
lyzing the wore into its elements and recombining 
these into the word, the children using slate and pen- 
cil for printing as soon as they begin to read. The 
use of pictures, in arresting the attention of children, 
is recognized by the authors, and no pains or expense 
has been spared to make the numbers throughout as 
attractive and suggestive as possible through apt and 
artistic illustrations. These are also designed as 

subjects of conversation with the little ones. No. 2 

continues the plan of No. I, giving prominence to the 

phonic analysis and the noting of silent letters, to the 
placing of diacritical marks which must be learned by 
practice in marking words; also, to the spelling of 
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words and to sentence making, using the words 
occurring in the reading lessons. Nos. 3 and 4 con- 
tinue and enlarge upon the plan of the preceding 
numbers. ‘The pieces to be read as wholes except for 
the purpose of critical drill, every reading lesson to 
be accompanied by an oral language exercise both on 
the reading matter of the lesson and upon the picture. 

Lessons on “ How to Read” are placed at intervals 

through Nos. 3 and 4. These present the most im- 

portant principles of good reading in so simple a way 

that they can readily be understood by even a child. 

Being made reading exercises, they are not likely to 

be neglected, as lessons upon elocution frequently are 

when inserted as separate articles or by way of an in- 
troduction. The series possesses great merit, and will 
be widely known. 

A SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. Sy Fohn G. Rk. 
Elroy, A. M., Prof. of Rhetoric and English La 
guage in the University cf Pennsylvania. J 
36. Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia; Porter & 
Coates. 

This little book presents substantially the notes of 
lectures delivered to several classes in the University. 
“ They are printed,” says the author, “ both in « 
to save time in giving my own instruction, and in the 
hope that this method of presenting the subject ma 
recommend itself to others. I trie: if 
plans of initiating st z‘s of into 
mystery of punctuation, The least 
been that which rested on usage; the most succe 
the one presented here.”’ The rules presented dono 
number more than ten or a dozen, but they are deducex 
from foundation principles, and are illustrated by ex 
amples sufficient to render them clearly intelligible to 
the average student. 
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PrE-HIsTORIC RACES OF THE UNITED STATES 

FJ. W. Foster, LL. D., Author of “ Phy 

Geography of the Mississippi Valley,” Pri 

Chicago Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Pp.: 415. 

Fourth Edition. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 

Price, $3.00. 

‘“Who were the Mound Builders?” 
tells, in this book of absorbing interes 
thought any one was ever likely to know of the 
terious people who once inhabited the Mississippi 
Valley, and certain other parts of thiscontinent. The 
story of their origin and extinction—with all the his 
tory of human experience, both individual and tribal 
or national, that came between—he does not touch, 
for of all this we as yet know absolutely nothing. 
These ancient inhabitants are known only through the 
earthworks and tumuli which they have left behind 
and in the more or less rude but intensely inter 
objects found in such mounds as have been opened 
by archeologists and others in prosecuting their re 
searches. “The book is filled with results of original 
observation on the part of the author. Most of 
illustrations have been derived from materials 
for the first time brought together. The gen 
of the work may be learned from the headings of the 
leading chapters, which are as follows: Antiquity of 
Man, Evidences in Europe; Antiquity of Man, Evi 
dences in the United States; Mound Builders, Geo- 
graphical Distribution of their Works; Shell Banks, 
Geographical Distribution; Mounds and Enclosures; 
Mound Builders, their Arts and Manufactures; An- 
cient Mining by the Mound Builders; Crania of the 
Mound Builders; Manners and Customs as the Basis 
of Ethnic Relations ; Who were the Mound Builders? 
The Unity of the Human Race; and Chronometric 
Measurements as Applied to the Antiquity of Man. 
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GRADED SPELLING BLANKS. For 
National Series. Three Num- 
Nei Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

This series spelling blanks has been received 
with much favor. No. 1, containing three columns 
to the page, is designed only for written spelling and 
he correction of misspelled words. No. 2, with two 
for written spelling, defining and 
correcting, with practical drills in the use of capitals 
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says the author, “no one should be deterred from 
attempting an experiment because he has not the exact 
shaped figure. Any drug store or kitchen will afford 
bottles and tumblers which may be used in place of 
flasks and beakers. In some way the experiments 
ought to be tried. Glass tubing, rubber tubing, and 
good corks are the first requisites, and are easily 
obtainable. The most essential thing in experiment- 
ing is the experimenter. He should know (1) what 
he proposes to do; (2) what are the means at his 
command; and (3) how he intends to usethem. He 
must bear in mind thata Chinese fidelity is not required 
—¢. g., that one alkali may replace another, or that cor- 
responding salts may be substituted one for another, as 
occasion requires, Nevertheless he must remember 
that Chemistry is cxact in her methods; that careless 
manipulation will not secure good results; and that 
such words as neutral, acid, basic, excess, must not 
be neglected.” As regards nomenclature, the author 
has used those names which have become a part ‘of 
our language, with as little change as possible. In 
style and make-up, as well as in matter and arrange- 
ment, the book leaves a very favorable impression. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW BooK-KEEPING SERIES. Printed 
in Colors. Royal Octavo. New Single Entry. 

Pp. 192. Price,75 cents. Alsoan Inductive and 

Practical Treatise on Book-keeping by Single and 

Double Entry. Pp.: 192. Price, $1.25. Phila- 

delphia: W. S. Fortescue & Co. 

These text books are both by Samuel W. Critten- 
den, Consulting Accountant, and for many years 
principal, of Crittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial 
College. The first named work, on Single Entry, 


contains five sets of books, showing successively the 
business of a painter and glazier, a village retail 
store, that of a cabinet maker with two partners for 
two years, that of a farmer, and that of a blacksmith. 


The book second named shows five sets of books by 
Single, and six sets by Double Entry. For each of 
these a full and minute history of the business is 
given, from which the student is to make his entries 
aided by accompanying instructions. These books 
“mean business,” and will commend themselves at 
once to teachers who have to do with Book keeping. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOL- 
ocy.+ By 7. B. Stowell, A. M. Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Davis, Bardeen & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This little book was published for the students of 
the State Normal and Training School at Cortland, 
New York. All the even pages present briefly the 
topics treated in the lecture course, while the odd 
pages are blank, affording space for notes by the stu- 
dent. The author was a pupil of Agassiz and is a 
successful teacher of Physiology. The book will be 
of great use to all who give instruction in this branch 
of science, as well as to students. 


YEAR-BooK oF EpucaTIon FoR 1878. Edited by 
Henry Kiddle and Alexander F. Schem. Pp.: 420. 
Price: Paper cover, $1.25; Cloth, $2.00. New 
York: E. Steiger, Publisher. 

This important work is a continuation of, and sim- 
ilar in style to, the “* Cyclopzedia of Education ”’ issued 
last year, and already widely adopted as a standard 
educational authority. There is necessarily, during 
each successive year, a considerable accumulation of 
fresh material, the addition of which in the form of a 
year-book serves to complete the main work, and to 
show, also, when compared with the Cyclopeedia itself, 
the progress made through each succeeding year in 
each department treated. The “ Year-Book” may, 
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therefore, be expected to present a considerable 
amount of information of equal interest to that con- 
tained in the “‘Cyclopeedia;”’ since it is the living 
questions and issues of the present which, in educa- 
tional matters especially, attract and engage the atten- 
tion of the public. The contents of the “ Year-Book 
of Education for 1878” embrace the following :— 
Original articles on the progress of education in the 
United States and in foreign countries up to the close 
of the year 1877; statistical tables, chiefly compiled 
from information recently received; reviews and no- 
tices of recent educational publications; a list of 
collegiate, denominational, special, and private edu- 
cational institutions ; a classified descriptive catalogue 
of American, British, German, French, and other for- 
eign publications on education and general philology, 
together with works of reference, teachers’ hand- 
books, etc.—exclusive of text-books; select lists of 
educational publications, etc., arranged by the pub- 
lishers themselves, together with a complete alpha- 
betical subject-index of all the books and other arti- 
cles enumerated therein. It will be seen from the 
above that the scope of the ‘‘ Year-Book”’ is as com- 
prehensive as that of the “ Cyclopedia,” though, of 
course, without the same attempt at exhaustiveness; 
and it is believed by the publisher that a work de- 
voted to the record of the most memorable events in 
this interesting field of knowledge and effort, both in 
this country and among all the important nations of 
the world, will not only prove attractive; but will 
meet an actual want—filling a vacant place in the ed- 
ucational literature of every English-speaking people. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST, for Fuly. McCalla 

& Stavely, 237-9 Dock St,, Philadelphia. 

The present number fully sustains the reputation 
which this magazine has established. It opens with 
an interesting article on the Diamond, which is fol- 
lowed by a very readable one on “The Mound- 
making Ants of the Alleghanies.”” Under the head of 
“Recent Literature,” in a notice of the “ Report 
of the President,” there is a severe criticism of the 
present condition of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia, from which it appears, we are sorry to 
learn, that this ancient institution has degenerated into 
a mere “show museum,”’ to use the expression of the 
critic, instead of upholding the character which it 
formerly possessed, of an institution for the promotion 
of original scientific research. It is undoubtedly an 
easy and pleasant thing to stroll through apart- 
ments filled with rare scientific collections, staring at 
them with ignorant and stupid wonder; but if the 
reputation of the Academy is to be maintained, and 
the character of the State as a seat of scientific culture 
is to be established, work very different from this will 
have to be done. Elsewhere people who pretend to 
scientific acquirements are actively engaged in original 
and independent observation; and if Pennsylvania is 
to keep pace with the rest of the world, she will have 
to. contribute something more to the general stock 
than a “show museum,” 


THE Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, in our last issue, announce their “Com- 
mon-Sense”’ Bent Wood Desks as the ne plus ultra 
of school desks. In its bent wood and wrought-iron 
parts, its seats and backs solid and curved, thus obvi- 
ating the use of slats, and its ability to withstand 
rough usage—this desk presents certain strong features 
of excellence that invite careful examination and will 
commend the desk to the favorable considera‘on of 
school committees. 
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Accent.—The subject of accent has been often | it is safe to trust the feet without it. A regular 
misunderstood 1 its practical application, The regu- | drum-like recurrence of it in vocal music 1s usually at 
larly returning accent of measure should not usually | variance with good taste; nor does it belong to in- 
prevail in any very marked manner. Such anaccent | strumental music of a high order. To the fact that 
belongs chiefly to a lower class of music, which makes this element is much co1 ¢ by the organ ist » be 
its appeal to the mere external sense; it is heard, and | attributed one of the chief excellencies of this noble 
indeed is often the only element, in the music of sav- | instrument, and one which renders it pec uliarly ay pro- 
age life. The march and the dance are somewhat | priate to the dignity, solemnity and spirituality of 
dependent upon it, though in the higher ner am | divine worship. The rhythmic accent which belongs 
of these forms of music. it is often designedly hidden | to phrases, or periods, and also the rhetorical accent 
by higher ; properties for a short t time, « or as long as | or emphasis belonging to emotion or expression, on 


| REMEMBER HOW MY CHILDHOOD, 
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I re-member, I remember, How my childhood fleete d by ; The mirth « ee its De-cember, 
2. Then the bowers,then the bowers, Were as blithe as blithe could be,And all their radiant flowers 
3- I wasmer-ry, I wasmer-ry, When my lit-tle lov-ers came, With alil-y or a cherry, 
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And the warmth of its Ju- ly; On my brow, love, on my brow, love, There are no signs of care, 


Were’ cor - o-nals forme; Gems to-night, love, gems to-night, love, Are gleaming in my hair. 
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Or a new-in-vent-ed game; Now I’ve you, love, now I’ve you, love, To kneel before me there, 
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But they are n Xt half s so bright, to ve, As chil lhood’s_ ros - 
But you know you're not so true, love, As childhood’s 
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es were. 
j-ers were. 
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The mirth of its December, And the warmth of its Ju- ly. 
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How my childhood fleet-ed by, 
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the contrary, are of the highest importance : they | | makes a ple asant voice, 


much toward making oth 


’ and, we may add, 


are, in all cases, essential toa tasteful and appropriate 
performance, and they should never be Secnaeubia. 

Hints.—As it is not uncommon to see a person, 
when singing, assume a disquieted and troubled coun. 
tenance, and by frowning or scowling indicate un- 
easiness and distress, sometimes alarming to others, 
it may not be amiss to add a note by way of caution 
against wry faces and sour looks while singing, or at 
other times, and t> recommend a pleasant counte- 
nance; for, as the old saying is, “a pleasant face 


ers happy. Also, the 
plaint is often made that the words cannot be heard, 
or are not carefully spoke nin singing; but it cannot 
be expected that one who delivers tones in a careless, 
indifferent. lifeless manner, should articulate or pro- 
nounce words in any other way; whereas, if the habit 
of a careful utterance or emission of tones has been 
formed, it is almost sure that there will be a corres- 
ponding attention to words. A good delivery of the 
tones is a pre-requisite toa good delivery of words. 





